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| : The easiest and most rapid method of 
B | | teaching children to read. 


|| NEW EDUCATION READERS 


A Four Book Series for the First Three Years 


What the Books Do 13. Develop a possible vocabulary of more 
than 4,000 words in the first year. 


1. Accomplish more than any other system : : 
attempts ' y y 14. Enable pupils to do easily three times as 
2. Teach first the sounds of consonants, which much reading as formerly. 


15. Give pupils a command of words and a 


3. Combine the mechanical and the thought marked Le yi! to attack’ ew ee 
sides of reading to a wonderful degree. “4 aes Ra: oneieameae: di 

4. The work in phonics results in clear enun- | * evpeP ¢ aaa UORSRENNEe- 
ciation, distinct articulation, and purity of tone. 


are the framework of all words. 


18. Helpthe child to do a great deal for him- 





5. Present in each lesson a fresh incentive. self. 
° . . { - 
6. Being full of life and action, they arouse LY. Make pupils eager to read. : 
the energies of the teacher and the imagination of | = 2”: [ne reading matter and illustrations are 
the child | indispensable to each other. 
7.. The lessons for each day are planned to | 21. The method is cumulative, making the pu- 


pil self-reliant and independent very early. 
22. Have no diacritical marks to confuse the 


secure a definite amount of work, and to accom- 

plish definite results. 

j 8. The list of blend words in each lesson af- | ‘eading. 

; fords a test of the pupil's ability to apply the | 43. Are adapted to the use of children of 
sounds already learned. foreign parentage. 


What they do for the Pupil | What they do for the Teacher 


%. Train the eye, voice, and ear. 24. Require no special preparation on the part 
10. Make good spellers. of the teacher. 
11. Make learning to read a pleasure, not 25. Enable any teacher, however inexperienced, 








; drudgery. | to makea success of teaching reading. 
: 12. Present all the essentials in such an at- | 26. Show the teacher first what to do and then 
tractive way that even the slow pupils grasp the | help her to do it. 
facts. | 27. Save the teacher much preparatory work. 
1 Further details on application to 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE EXTRA SESSION. 

Congress at its extra session, if it 
consults the wishes of the President, 
will devote itself solely to the tariff. 
But it is extremely unlikely that it 
will restrict its activities to that 
question, important though it is. 
The Senate is not likely to be con- 
tent to twirl its thumbs while the 
House is debating the schedules; 
and after the House has_ got 
through with the bill and it has gone 
to the Senate there will be time in 
the House for other legislation. It 
is safe to predict that some cf the 
propositions which failed in the 
closing session of the sixtieth Con- 
gress will be revived. Yet the 
closer Congress sticks to the one 
main question the better pleased will 
the country be. 


COFFEE AND TEA OR INHERIT- 
ANCES? 

In its quest for new sources of 
revenue the new Congress, it ap- 
pears, will choose between imposing 
a tax on tea and coffee and taxing 
inheritances. The one _ tax. would 
hit the common people and hit them 
pretty hard; for the consumption of 
tea and coffee is practically universal 
and has increased heavily during the 
last decade. The other tax would 
hit only the rich, and would strike 
them at.a time when they should 
mind it least, that is, at the moment 
when their fortunes were increased 
by the bequests of relatives. Yet, 
in spite of President Taft’s recom- 
mendation and the obvious justice of 
it, it seems probable that Congress 
will tax tea and coffee. 


INAUGURATION WEATHER. 


Naturally enough, the blizzard 
which visited the city of Washing- 
ton on March 4 has directed popular 
attention anew to the desirability cf 
changing the date of inauguration 
to some more clement month,—say 
the last of April or the first of May. 
There is a possibility that Congress 
may do something, but the matter is 
not so simple as it seems, for the 
change proposed would require an 
amendment of the federal constitu- 
tion, and for that not only the sanc- 
tion of Congress but the favoring 
votes of three-fourths of the legisla- 
tures of the states are necessary. 
The fact that for more than a hun- 
dred years, with the exception of the 
post-bellum amendments, no change 
has been made in the federal consti- 
tion, shows how difficult the process 
is. 

MR. TAFT’S CABINET. 


Perhaps the most striking thing 
about President Taft’s cabinet is the 
fact that it includes two Cleveland 
Democrats, Mr. Macveagh of Illinois, 
who fills the office of secretary of the 
treasury, and Mr. Dickinson of Mis- 
sissippi, the secretary of war, who 
not only has been but is at present a 
Democrat. For the rest, Mr. Taft 
has retained two members of Mr. 
Roosevelt's cabinet, Mr. Wilson in 
the position of secretary of agricul- 
ture, which he has already held for 
twelve years, and Mr. von L. Meyer, 
who goes from the post-office depart- 
ment to the navy department; he has 
put at the head of the post-office de- 
partment Mr. Hitchcock, who was 
formerly first assistant postmaster- 


general, and who was chairman of 
the Republican national committee 
in the last campaign; he has made 
Senator Knox secretary of state; has 
taken his brother’s law partner, Mr. 
Wickersham of New York, for at- 
torney-general,- and has made Mr. 
Ballinger of Washington secretary 
of the interior, and Mr. Nagel of 
Missouri secretary of commerce and 
labor. 

FRENCH TARIFFS AND TAXES. 

Our sister republic across the sea, 
France, is busy with the question of 
the tariff and of new sources of tax- 
ation, which are quite as urgent with 
her as with us. There is under con- 
sideration in France a very minute 
and skilfully-framed tariff scheme 
with maximum and minimum rates 
for the purpose of securing tariff 
concessions, and so drawn as to 
evade the “most favored nation” 
elause of treaties. The Chamber of 
Deputies has also passed by a vote 
of 407 to 166 a sweeping and drastic 
income tax bill, which hits practi- 
cally every one except day laborers 
and is particularly severe upon for- 
eign residents, whose income it puts 
at seven times their house rentals. 
Above $1,000 the tax becomes pro- 
gressive until it reaches four per 
cent. of the income. 

A BLOW AT STATE REGULA- 
TION OF RATES. 

The United States district court at 
Kansas City has dealt a heavy blow 
at the state regulation of railway 
passenger and freight rates. The 
Missouri rate law fixes a uniform 
passenger rate of two Gents a mile, 
and it prescribes also a heavy reduc- 
tion in freight rates. The eighteen 
Missouri railroads affected contended 
that the rates fixed by the statute 
were not remunerative but confisca- 
tory. The rates were put to a prac- 
tical test, by mutual agreement, for 
a certain time. Now the_ court, 
through Judge McPherson, sustains 
the contention of the roads and pro- 
nounces the rate laws invalid. 

THE THREE AMERICAS RAIL- 
WAY. 

The memory of an almost forgot- 
ten scheme is revived by the death at 
Washington, by his own hand, of 
Hinton Rowan Helper, who for forty 
years more or less has been pressing 
the great project of an interconti- 
nental railway, to run from Bering 
Strait at the north to the Strait of 
Magellan at the south, and thus to 
link together in commercial and 
friendly relations the three Americas. 
The project was too magnificent to 
be realized and the political and 
financial difficulties in the way too 
great; yet there have been times 
when it has been seriously consid- 
ered by statesmen and financiers. 
Mr. Helper was in his eightieth year, 
and his suicide is attributed to his 
realization of the hopelessness of his 
long-cherished dream. 


THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
GOES FREE. 

The sensational Standard Oil Com- 
pany rebate case,in which, at the 
first trial, Judge Landis imposed the 
prodigious fine of $29,000,000, has 
had a sensational ending, of a sort 
much more agreeable to the com- 
pany. Judge Anderson, who has 
been trying the case at Chicago, and 
whose ruling that the penalty, if 


there was one, must be assessed on 
shipments and not on carloads, was 
highly favorable to the company, 
followed that ruling by another, pro- 
nouncing the proof upon which the 
government relied. and which was 
used at the first trial,,to be incom- 
petent. He therefore directed the 
jury to bring in a verdict of acquit- 
tal, and the company goes scot free. 
Clearly there are judges and judges. 


,' 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


American college entrance require- 
ments and some defects of American 
college administration were sharply 
criticised at the annual meeting of 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association 
at Harvard. The association is 
made up of 400 teachers in prepara- 
tory schools and professors in col- 
leges throughout the country. Two 
of the chief speakers were Professor 
M. L. Perrin of Boston University 
and Professor W. T. Foster of Bow- 
doin College.. Both spoke on “Pres- 
ent Educational Needs.” 

The University of Missouri will 
receive a gift estimated at from 
$150,000 to $400,000 from the estate 
of the late Charles R. Gregory of St. 
Louis. After the payment of special 
bequests, aggregating $420,009, the 
rest of the Gregory estate is to go to 
the University of Missouri for a fund 
for the education of students. The 
university fund is to be managed by 
a committee of five persons, each to 
serve one year. This committee is to 
be selected by the president of the 
university, four from the faculty and 
one citizen of Columbia not a mem- 
ber of the faculty. The committee 
is empowered to select the students 
who are to benefit from the fund, 
and each mémber of the committee 
is to receive $100 a year for his ser- 
vices. The fund is to be known as 
the William Alexander Gregory Edu- 
cation Fund, in memory of the lega- 
tee’s brother, the late William Alex- 
ander Gregory. 

Kk. K. Smith, A. M., Harvard, 1904, 
has been elected instructor of Latin, 
and P. N. Swett, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 1905. has been 
appointed to the position of instruc- 
tor of mathematics in Middlebury 
College. 

About one-fourth of the men who 
have entered Yale University failed 
to graduate. This is shown by the 
records for a non-graduate catalog 
which has been in preparation for 
several years and which is to soon be 
published. The catalog will cover 
ell the departments except the gradu- 
ate school, the art school, and the 
music school. It will contain about 
4,500 names with the residence and 
occupation of non-graduates. 

In the final settlement of the be- 
quest of Archibald Henry Blount in 
England, Yale receives a net sum of 
$328,752. About $70,000. or fifteen 
and one-half per cent. of the whole 
estate, had to be paid out in succes- 
sion duties, and $8,539 was paid in 
legal expenses, including trips to 
England of Yale’s lega) representa- 
tives. A_ satisfactory settlement 
was made with the heirs-at-law. 
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The folks who are always looking 
for trouble generally find it.—Henry 
Field. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 
As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childheod Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully [!lustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way, The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a yocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 32c. By mail, 386. 
FIRST READER:  160pages. Price 380. By mail, 45c. 
SECOND READER : (in press) 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS : Price 50c. By mail, 560. 
FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 





Thomas Normal 
Training School 


OFFERS PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SPECIAL 
BRANCHES 


A ONE YEAR COURSE 


MUSIC 
DRAWING 
PENMANSHIP 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
MANUAL TRAINING } 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


17 North Gd. Bivd. 

















BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - 





TOLEDvu, OHIO 














WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in every part of the country. 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





WM. F. JARVIS 


LONG DISTANCE 
ALVIN F. PEASE 


TELEPHONE 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more the examples of great and good men and 
women, The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are not 
only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instruct- 
ing the young. 

The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet similar 
in style to their Pencil Geography, but this one deals with Biog- 
raphy. It gives about sixty brief accounts of afew of the men 
and women who have been identified with the early history of this 
country, and who attended what was then known as “ The Little 





A _ Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 





Red School House.” 
Jersey City . It contains information that will be valued by both teachers 
guia cis N.J. and pupils. Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them. 





JOSE H DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, - - Jersey City, N. J. 
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There is no series of standard authors 
preparing to meet the REQUIREMENTS in 
ENGLISH for admission: to colleges with 
such careful editing, helpful notes and 
aids, clear typography, substantial and 


attractive binding at such a reasonable 
price as the 


| Standard English Classics 


: Series 


} Send for a pamphlet with full details of 
the College Entrance Requirements in 


English. 


GINN and COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston NewYork Chicago London 


as 








Important Latin Books 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN 
COMPOSITION 


By CHARLES [cCOY BAKER, Horace Mann School, Teach- 
ers College, and ALBXANDER JAMES INGLIS, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College. 12mo. Cloth, xiiit46s 
pages. $1.00 net. 

This book furnishes, in a convenient form, a 
topical summary of the principles of syntax along 
with exercises containing sufficient material for 
three years’ work in composition. While the neces- 
sity for reference to the grammars is thus obviated, 
full reference lists are supplied, so that if preferred 
the work may be used in connection with any of 
the standard texts. The exercises and vocabulary 
are based upon Caesar’s Commentaries and the 
better known of Cicero's orations, so arranged, how- 
ever, that it will not be possible for the pupil to 
turn to any given passage in his own preparation 
for the lesson. 


FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 


By ALEXANDER J, INGLIS, Instructor in Latin, Horace 
Mann High School, and VIRGIL PRETTYMAN, Principal 
Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 12mo. 
Cloth. 301 pages. 9 cents net. 

The sixty-five lessons comprising this book pro- 
vide an adequate preparation for the reading of 
Caesar. Among the important features are the 
gradual development of the principles of inflection 
and syntax; the introduction of connected reading, 
consisting of a simplified form of Caesar; and con- 
versational lessons based on this reading. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Beiter 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York * Atlanta 























EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 








Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 
Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 6, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.— pone ee are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Do not depend upoa 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
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_A GREAT MISSION. _. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


On New Year’s Day, though two thousand miles 
from home, with its children and grandchildren, 
my heart was stirred to gratitude for the spirit of 
the age as I came to appreciate the greatest minis- 
try of mercy of the day. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey’s assistant took me to see 
Mrs. Jones, who came from Kansas City with her 
husband and four children two years ago. He 
had had a mighty hard time, and thought there 
might be better luck in store for them in Denver. 
He had saved up enough to move on and get 
started with. He was a kind husband and father, 
ready to work for his home and deny himself some- 
what for them. But 
when his wife sickene-] 


and a fifth child was to 
be born, he lost heart 
and head. He was in 
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MRS. IDA GREGORY. 
Juvenile Court, Denver 





the frame of mind wf 
the man who commits 
suicide, only that he 





over her at the thought. Was it an idle utterance 
of the Master when he said: “Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest,” “Suffer the little children to come unto ma, 
and forbid them not”? 

The day the baby came she took May, the oldest, 
the seven-year-old, into her confidence. About all 
they knew of Denver was that there was a judge 
who loved children, poor children. May and her 
little two-and-a-half-year-old brother were the only 
perfectly well children. 

Judge Lindsey gives us the next scene in the 
drama :— 

“One bitter cold 
morning in‘ early 
March my attention 
was attracted by a faint 
rap on the door. In re- 








MES. WRIGHT, 
In charge of Juvenile Detention 
Home, Denver. 


sponse to my call the 
heavy door slowly 


didn’t do that, but he MAY AND MARTIN JONES. swung and there ap- 
told his wife that he peared two tiny, 


was up against it, and, bidding wife and chil- 
dren “good-by forever,” left them, not for 
woman, not for a dissipated life, but because be 
was neither manly enough nor courageous enough 
to face the daily struggle longer. 

But think of the wife! Sick, four children, the 
oldest seven, another babe to come; little fuel and 
food; no money for the rent; no strength; no 
means of earning a livelihood; no friends! 

Mrs. Jones is womanly, is of noble courage. It 
was not a theory of life but a condition that she 
faced, and face it she did heroically. She is in- 
telligent, had a good girlhood life, has good bloo4 
in her veins and an earnest purpose in her heart, 

To support those children was impossible. 
Should she send them to an institution? She 
couldn’t do that. A great deep shudder swept 


forlorn bits of humanity, apparently in great dis- 
tress,—the elder, a girl of seven, led lovingly a boy 
of two and a half years. Both were thinly clad, 
but scrupulously clean. 

“What can I do for the little mother?’ I asked, 
leading the children to the fire. 

“*T’m May, and brother, he’s: Martin. Daddy's 
gone and left us—runned away, ’cause they’s too 
many of us. We wants to be adopted, ‘cause 
mamma said she couldn’t work for us any longer; 
she’s too sick. You'll take us, won’t you? We'll 
be just as good as can be. Martin’s never a bit of 
trouble, and I can do ever so many things. Me 
and Martin’s never been sick; we’re just as well as 
can be. Please, won’t you find us a nice home?’ ” 

Eight months have passed since that bitter cold 
March day when May and Martin sought the poor 
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children’s judge. Mrs. Gregory was to call ou 
Mrs. Jones, and invited me to go with her. Mrs. 
Jones, hale, hearty, and well dressed, came 
bounding out of the little cottage, where she is car- 
ing for an old couple, to tell of a lot of Christmas 
letters and holiday gifts from each of four homes 
in which the children are—three adopted by 
charming people of abundant means, and the 
other two in homes that will keep the children un- 
til Mrs. Jones can care for them. The physician of 
the people for whom she cares says that she is a 
wonderful nurse, and Mrs. Gregory had called io 
say that they could get her into the hospital to 
learn to be a trained nurse. Such joy and grati- 
tude one rarely sees in this world as that of Mrs. 
Jones, who danced like a child at the good news. 

How was it possible in two weeks’ time last 
March to find homes for the five children? That 
is another story, and here it is:— 

Of all the glorious movements for dependent 
children, nothing has been superior in spirit or in 
achievement to the Delineator’s home-finding mis- 
sion. That it is a magazine’s effort does not in the 
slightest degree discount it, but rather intensifies 
its merit. Because this magazine goes into a mil- 
lion homes it is able to find good homes for de- 
pendent and neglected children, of whom there are 
at least 100,000 in need of such comfort and love 
as they here get. The home that subscribes for the 
Delineator gives prima facie evidence that it is a 
home of good taste, and that it is touched by its 
appeal is proof that the heart as well as the taste 
is good. That the Delineator is willing to pay the 
expenses of sending the children to the new homes 
deserves recognition. At the average cost, up-to- 
date, it will mean $2,000,000 for expenses when the 
100,000 dependent children are nestling comfort- 
ably in new homes. Beside this philanthropy, 
other public gifts, worthy as they are, pale into in- 
significance. 

In all fairness, I must say that I did not highly 
appreciate this mission at first, because in the mui- 
tiplicity of newnesses I had not taken time to stud 
its provisions, but on that New Year’s Day the mis- 
sion was glorified. 

Judge Lindsey, that March morning, called in 
his assistant, Mrs. Gregory, who at once wrote to 
Judge James E. West of Washington, who has 
charge of the Delineator’s home-finding mission, 
and twenty-four homes applied for one or two of 
the children. One woman came more than 500 
miles, and another more than 200 miles, one of the 
women getting the baby and an older child, the 
other getting one. 

I have never read any other letters to compare 
with those written by all these families to the 
mother and all the other homes. The letters hav- 
ing all been sent to the mother, and by her to Judge 
Lindsey, I saw them all. Every home sent the 
mother photographs of the children and also some 
other Christmas gift, and each home sent some- 
thing to every other child. 

It would be grand to have the children get good 
homes, but to have these four homes form a com- 
munity of interest, and all with a live interest in 
the mother, is simply glorious, and it would be in- 
conceivable but for this greatest of missions of 


Judge James E. West through the Delineator. 
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THE FIRST CROCUS. 


Still frowned the winter, proud in lofty scorn, 
His stately ermine wrapped around the throne; 
Monarch he seemed of ages yet unborn, 
The world his own! 


Cold from the North his fierce breath smiting fel’, 
Death crowned the hills with glory strange and wild, 
When lo! beneath a hedge-side in the dell 
A blossom smiled. 


Vain is thy pomp, thou hoary-headed king! 
Sped is thy reign and broken from this hour; 
One golden crocus, with the heart of spring, 
Mocks all thy power. 
—Mary Elizabeth Blak>. 
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MORTALITY AND SURVIVAL IN THE GRADES. — (I.} 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES, 


General Superintendent of Schools of Porto Rico, 1906—'08, 
Secretary Backward Children Investigation, Russel! Sage 
Foundation. 





A factory is most efficient when it is being 
worked to its full capacity. As rises or falls the re- 
lation of finished product to raw materials, so rise 
or fall profits and dividends. These principles of 
manufacturing economics are the impelling forces 
that explain the vigilant care with which managers 
and owners watch these variable features and the 
painstaking exactness with which they state them 
in the annual reports of mercantile corporations. 

In vivid contrast to this condition is the lack of 
definite information available in the field of edu- 
cational administration in respect.to the degree of 
efficiency in the use of our educational plants. 

What proportion of the children who enter our 
schools remain to complete the elementary course? 
Among all the questions in the field of school ad- 
ministration, this is perhaps to-day the most im- 
portant. It is the question of the relation of the 
finished product to the raw material. By common 
agreement, educators, law-makers, and publicists 
have very generally come to hold either tacitly or 
expressedly that the amount of education furnished 
by our common school course is the minimum 
which may be safely allowed to the future citizens 
of this democracy. 

If, then, it be shown that our schools are gene -- 
ally, and in large measure, falling short of supply- 
ing this minimum modicum of education, if it be 
shown that a large part of the pupils fall out before 
completing the elementary course, this constitutes 
a serious indictment of our public school system. 
Again, if we can establish a method by which we 
can ascertain the proportion of the children con- 
tinuing until the final grade in different systems, 
we have an important form of the type of measure 
so much needed and so commonly lacking in mat- 
ters educational, that is, a standard of comparison. 

If we are to answer the question for a given 
school system: “What proportion of the children 
who enter the first grade continue to the eighth?” 
our first step must obviously be to discover how 
many enter the first grade. 

This is the crux of the whole matter. The 
seeker after truth who is not a close student of edu- 
cational statistics will at once inquire why we 
should not ascertain from the published reports 
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the number of beginners each year and with this as 
a basis proceed to calculate the percentage of sur- 
vivors in the final grade. Surely so obviously sig- 
nificant a figure as the one giving the number ot 
new children entering the school system each year 
must be stated in the printed reports. 

The answer is that the superintendents who 
have recognized the importance of this item and 
state it in their reports can be counted on the 
thumbs of two hands. For all other cities we must 
have recourse to computations. Many attempts 
at such computations have been made. Almost 
without exception they have been more or less 
directly based on the membership of the grades. 
For instance, the enrollment in the grades in Bos- 
ton on January 31, 1906, was as follows: Grade 1. 
13,669; 2, 10,276; 3, 9,336; 4, 9,402; 5, 8,788; 6, 
7,894; 7, 6,691; 8, 5,821; 9, 4,408. 

If we reduce these figures to proportional fig- 
ures on the basis of 1,000 children in the first grade, 
we shall have the following: Grade 1, 1,000; 2, 753; 
3, 684; 4, 689; 5, 644; 6, 578; 7, 490; 8, 390; 9, 323. 

Here, as in almost all such tables, the characteris- 
tic feature is that the number of children rapidly 
falls off with the advancing grades. For each 
1,000 children in the first grade we find only 32% 
in the ninth. We know that many children ieave 
school before completing the elementary course, 
and so the obvious and not uncommon interpreta- 
tion of the figures is: For each 1,000 children en- 
tering the first grade in Boston only 323 reach the 
ninth grade. But this interpretation, while very 
obvious, is entirely erroneous. The reason is that 
the number of children in the first grale is never 
the number of beginners. A first grade is made 
up of some children who first entered school this 
year plus some who entered a year ago, plus some 
who entered two years ago, plus some who entered 
even earlier. A similar state of affairs is found in 
the second and third grades. The number begin- 
ning school, then, is not the number in the fir't 
grade, but always a number somewhat smaller. 

How, then, shall we ascertain the number of be- 
ginners? It is not stated in the printed reports, 
and it cannot be deduced from an observation of 
the grade memberships. Careful study convinces 
me that the solution of the problem is to be found 


in a proper study of the figures giving the ages of 
the pupils. For instance, the pupils in all the day 


schools of Medford, Mass., on September 30, 1907, 
were grouped by ages as follows: Age 4, 146; 5, 
330; 6, 358; 7, 372; 8, 374; 9, 380; 10, 417; 11, 
377; 12, 385; 13, 359; 14, 275; 15, 188; 16, 151; 
17, 72; 18, 27; 19, 9; 20, 1. 

The first thing that strikes one on examining this 
table is that the age groups from 6 to 13 are sur- 
prisingly similar in size. They fluctuate slightly, 


but all of them cluster closely around an average of 


about 375. Using the word “generation” in the 
statistical sense as meaning persons born in any 
given year, we may say that each generation in the 
schools of Medford from the age when substan- 
tially all children are in school to the age when 
some begin to drop out is about 375. Now it 1s 
perfectly evident that although the children be- 
ginning school in any given year are of different 
ages they must on the average about equal the 
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number of children who on the average become of 
school age each year. In other words :— 

The number of children beginning school each 
year is approximately equal to the average of the 
generations of the ages 7 to 12 in the school mem- 
bership of the system. 

Nor need we assume that all of the children in 
the city enter the public schools. It still remains 
true that the average of the age groups from 7 to 
12 in the school membership is the best indication 
which we possess of the number of children who 
enter the public schools annually. 

The age of seven is taken as the lower limit here 
because careful and extensive study of the age 
figures for all of the cities from which it has been 
possible to obtain them shows that, with few ex- 
ceptions, substantially all of the children. are in 
school at that age. 

The age of twelve is taken in like manner for the 
upper limit because none of the children have 
dropped out or been “eliminated upwards” into the 
high schools,at that age, This latter consideration 
is of importance in those cities where we have age 
figures for the elementary schools only. 

Earlier in this article it was intimated that dili- 
gent study of school reports had brought to light 
only two cities in which the number of new pupils 
entering is stated. These two cities are: Somer- 
ville, Mass., and Reading, Pa. They offer us an 
opportunity to check the method with the known 
facts in the case. 

The report for Somerville for 1907 gives the 
membership of the grades in December as follows: 
Grade 1, 1,532 ; 2, 1,384; 3, 1,375; 4, 1,837; 5, 1,339; 
6, 1,201; 7, 1,022; 8, 831; 9, 789. 

The number of beginners is stated as 1,219. 
Obviously this number could not be be calculated 
from an inspection of the grade memberships. It 
is far less than the number in the first grade, and 
less than the number in any grade up to the sixth. 
The distribution by ages is not given in the Somer- 
ville report, so we cannot proceed further. We 
are more fortunate in the case of Reading. 

In that city grades in March, 1907, were as fol- 
lows: 1, 1,814; 2, 1,663; 3, 1,841; 4, 1,807; 5, 1,633; 
6, 979; 7, 677; 8, 491. 

The number of beginners is stated as 1,434. 
Here again the number of entering pupils is far 
less than the first grade and smaller than any grade 
up to the sixth. The average of the age groups 
from 7 to 12 is 1,354, or 80 less than the number 
stated as entering that year. That it should be 
less is not a matter of surprise, for each succeeding 
age group will normally be a little smaller than the 
one preceding, and as the average age of an enter- 
ing class will usually not be over seven years, it is 
natuial tnat the average of the seven to twelve- 
year group ata given time should be slightly 
smaller than the number of beginners in the same 
year. 

On the other hand, our object is to secure a 
measure of the number of entering pupils with 
which to compare our present eighth-grade pupils. 
The present eighth grade is largely made up of chil- 
dren who entered school eight years ago. The 
number of beg.nners then is in most cases smaller 
than the number of beginners now. | Therefore 
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it will give an absolutely accurate measure of the 
number of beginners. What is claimed for it is that 
it will never give a result far from the truth; that 
the measure canbe applied and understood by any- 


the number we require is one somewhat smaller 


than the present number oi beginners. Our aver- 
age of the seven to twelve-year groups is such a 
number. 

It is not claimed for the proposed standard that 


so 
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one, and that it offers a safe basis for comparisons. 
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Certain it is that we have never had a man in public life whose sense of duty was 
stronger, whose bearing towa:d those with whom he came in contact whether his frier.ds 
or political opponents was characterized by a greater sense of fairness than Abraham 
Lincoln, We have never had a man in public life who took upon himself uncomplain- 
ingly the woes of the nation and suffered in his soul from the weight of them as he did. 
We have never had a man in our history who had such a mixture of far sightedness, of 
understanding of the people, of common sense, of high sense oi duty, of power of inexor- 
able logic and of confidence in the goodness of God, in working out a righteous result as 
this great product of the soil of Kentucky and Illinois.— Fresident William H. Taft. 
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THE STORY OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
BY J. A. STEWART. 


It is a primary school,—a big, bran-new, beau- 
tiful public school,—situated in a cosmopolitan dis- 
trict of great industrial Philadelphia, at 8th and 
Clearfield streets. When this school was opened 
in January, 1904, it was thrown open to the facui- 
ties of neighboring schools one afternoon, and the 
teachers served cakes and tea. Thus the social at- 
mosphere was engendered at the beginning, and the 
neighborly community spirit was created whicn 
has grown and waxed in strength and influence 
each succeeding year. 

Then came the formal dedication services, the 
city school superintendent, political and educational 
leaders, and the Grand Army veterans all takiag 
part, and enthusiastically expressing their appre- 
ciation of the influence to be exerted by this new 
educational beacon light set in the midst of a peo- 
ple so thoroughly self-respecting and appreciative 
of good things as the residents in this vicinity. 
Gifts were brought by the people and laid upon this 
altar of education, among them a fine bronze bust 
of General George H. Thomas, the loyal American 
soldier who, though Southern born, served his 
country on what he believed to be the right side of 
the question of the Civil war. Thus this favored 
school got its name, the George H. Thomas school, 
and its watchword, “Do Right.” 

Next, the alert and broad-minded teaching corps, 
wishing, above everything else, to constitute for 
their school in fact the real radiating influence for 
public improvement and higher ideals that the 
American public school is designed to be, stirred 
themselves to secure the backing, the leading, the 
following, in a word, the co-operation of their 
neighborhood. The mothers’ meeting was the 
next thing. Mothers of the pupils of the various 
grades came on different days, saw their children at 
work, heard them sing, and, even better still, be- 
came acquainted with the teachers and with each 
other. The mutual interest thus evoked was 
further fostered by, and happily focused on, a 
fair, from the proceeds of which a piano was placed 
in the school. The mothers’ meetings were next 


expanded to include not only visits, but also after- 
school conferences, in which “Lateness and Regu- 
lar Attendance,” “Cleanliness,” “Home Work,” 
and similar subjects were discussed. In the spring 
days games and plays were introduced in the 
school yard, the teachers joining in the healthful 
diversions, and the self-invited audience being the 
pleased and approving neighborhood. In sum- 
mer there were trips to places of historic interest, 
parks, etc. A June picnic supper in the park; a 
“geographical Christmas cantata,” one Christmas 
time, a musicale, and a literary entertainment were 
among the neighborhood devices resorted to to get 
certain essentials,—pianos, good pictures, etc.,—for 
the school and to foster the social spirit. 

Certain days became fixed days of celebration. 
On May day the neighborhood comes to the 
school to view the pretty Maypole exercises in the 
school yard. Every October the “first-grade’’ 
mothers are invited to see their (so recently) 
“babies” at work, and to confer with the teacher 
and the able principal, Miss Helen Yerkes. 
“George H. Thomas Day” is always appropriately 
observed, the Grand Army veterans taking special 
pride and delight in the day. 

In the spring of 1907 the parents and teachers 
decided to furnish the school yard (which had been 
opened from the first as a playground) for all boys, 
to be used on and after four o’clock in the aftey- 
noon. Happily, the janitor of the school proved 
to possess great mechanical genius, so with a 
minimum of expense there were put up two well- 
consttucted ladders for hand-walking, two giant 
strides, a sliding board, a teeter pole, hurdle jumps, 
and bean-bag boards. These, with basket balls 
and footballs, completed the equipment. 

The faculty now felt the need of a broader com- 
munity organization as a preliminary step to the 
wider influence of the school, in accordance with 
the ideal held in view from its inception. The an- 
nual faculty supper welcomed Dr. Martin Brum- 
baugh, city school superintendent, for its guest of 
honor; and the entire neighborhood was included 
in the invitation to hear his illuminating address on 
what the school might be to a neighborhood. 

It worked like magic. The immediate resu!t 
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was the creation of the new George H. Thomas 
Home and School Association, to which all the 
previous social effort had been the stepping-stoue. 
Its constitution, ‘a model of its kind prepared by 
Miss Yerkes, the principal, gives a clear idea of its 
plans and methods :— 


ARTICLE L—NAME. 


Section 1. This organization shall be called the 
Home and School Association of the George H. 
Thomas school. 


ARTICLE Il.—PURPOSE. 


Section 1. To further all matters educational in 
the neighborhood of the George H. Thomas school. 

Sect. 2. To aid in all movements to provide 
good, pure recreation in the neighborhood. 

Sect. 3. To support and aid every movement 
promoting the existence of intelligent co-operation 
between the school and the homes. 


ARTICLE IIIl.—MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. Membership shall consist of two 
classes: (a) Senior members, who shall not be less 
than twenty-one years of age, and who shall pav 
annually dues of not less than fifty cents ; (b) junior 
members, who shall be not less than fourteen years 
of age, and who shall wear a badge or button, for 
which they shall pay the association not less than 
ten cents. 

ARTICLE IV.—OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The officers of the association shall 
be a president, and two vice-presidents, one of 
whom shall be a member of the faculty of the 
school, a secretary, a treasurer, and a vice-treas- 
urer, who shall be a member of the faculty of the 
school. 

ARTICLE V.—MEBETINGS. 


Section 1. One meeting shall be held annually 
in the month of May for reports of officers, election 
of new officers, reports of work of various commit- 
tees, and a free expression of opinion from senior 
members of the association. 

Sect. 2. Other meetings shall be held at the dis- 
cretion of the local association. 


Sect. 3. All meetings must be held in the school ~ 


building, with the full knowledge of the president 
of the association and the principal of the school, 
and, if they so desire, with the attendance of these 
individuals upon the meetings, with the right to 
speak and vote upon any question which is brought 
before the committee. 


ARTICLE VI.—COMMITTEES. 


Section 1. Standing committees shall be ap- 
pointed at the discretion of the local association by 
the president in conjunction with the principal. 


ARTICLE VII.—BILLS. 


Section 1. Shall be paid by the treasurer upon 
receipt of vouchers signed by president and princi- 
pal. 

ARTICLE VIIIL—QUORUM, 


Section 1. A quorum on any committee shall 
consist of a majority of the members. 

Sect. 2. A quorum for business at the yearly 
meeting shall consist of not less than twenty-five 
seniors. 
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Organized September, 1907, under this constitu 
tion, with John Bosch, an earnest, interested parent, 
as president, the George H. Thomas Home and 
School Association developed rapidly. Fathers of 
the neighborhood came to unite with the mothers. 
in the conduct of its affairs. Five working com- 
mittees were instituted: Membership, entertain- 
ment and lecture, recreation, mothers, and press. 
The first event was a big reception to the veterans. 
of the Fifteenth regiment, Cavalrymen of Pennsyl- 
vania, in honor of General Thomas, which re- 
sulted the next day in requests from no less than 
seven fathers for the loan of books from the school 
library. “Household Economy” was the theme 
of the first association lecture. 

One hundred and ten seniors and 325 juniors. 
were enrolled in the membership January 1, 1908, 
when the social spirit sown and nurtured since the 
beginning sprang into fruitful bloom with the 
opening of the school as a full-fledged social centre. 
A regular schedule is now adopted for work and 
pleasure. The building (at but little extra cost for 
heating) is opened at 7.30, and until 9.45 is given 
up to the children and their parents. In the base- 
ment are the basket balls and games for the boys. 
The girls are taught singing and dancing in a large 
hall on the second floor, and in other rooms are 
sewing groups, classes in English for the numer- 
ous foreigners. A reading-room, with a large as- 
sortment of magazines, is established on the first 
floor. The members of the association give the nec- 
essary assistance to the instructors, and the scene 
at the school on Thursday evenings is one of social, 
happy life. Looking in at the pleased and merry 
groups gathered within the hospitable school walis, 
one not only sees the realization of a blessed ideal 
of community helpfulness, but also the augury of 
greater things yet to come in securing and maiu- 
taining the kind of civilization that every com- 
munity desires within its borders. 

ee oe 
PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE DUTY. 


BY ISAAC SELIGMAN, 
New York, Banker. 


Our government has been remiss in doing so littie 
for the needy, the sick, andthe poor. In our coun- 
try the bulk of the hospitals, the asylums, and the 
institutions for the poor are maintained from pri- 
vate funds. 

In Europe they have a different plan. The peo- 
ple are not asked to pay. The governments there, 
it is felt, owe it to the nations to support their poor, 
their aged, and their incapacitated citizens. It 
seems to me that the European system is the best. 

I will concede that private management may be 
better in some cases, but the spectacle that we have 
constantly in my own’ city of New York, of hos- 
pitals and asylums closing their doors for lack of 
funds, is deplorable. 

We have a grave state of affairs to face in our 
country. Do you realize that one in every twenty 
children between the ages of ten and sixteen in the 
United States is working in a factory or a coal 
mine—deprived of the advantages that are the 
right of every child, and forced, in many instances, 
to associate with vile and evil companions? 
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LOYALTY. OF CATHOLICS. 
BY CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


Fifteen million Catholics live their lives in our 
fand with undisturbed belief in the perfect har- 
mony existing between their religion and their du- 
ties as American citizens.. It never occurs to their 
minds to question the truth of a belief which all 
their experience confirms. Love of religion and 
love of country burn together in their hearts. 
They prefer our form of government before any 
other. They admire its institutions and the spirit 
of its laws. They accept the Constitution with- 
out reserve, with no desire, as Catholics, to see it 
changed in any feature. They can with a clear 
conscience swear to uphold it. 

The separation of church and state in this coun- 
try seems to them the natural, inevitable, and best 
conceivable plan, the one that would work best 
among us, both for the good of religion and of the 
state. Any change in their relations they wouid 
contemplate with dread. 

American Catholics rejoice in our separation of 
church and state, and I can conceive no combina- 
tion of circumstances likely to arise which wou'd 
make a union desirable either to church or state. 
We know the blessings of our present arrang:- 
ment; it gives us liberty and binds together priests 
and people in a union better than that of church 
and state. Other countries, other manners—- 
North American Review. 


a es 
EDUCATION FOR POWER. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT M. G. BENEDICT, UTICA. 





The education of to-day should stand for power 
as well as for utility. A proper educational ideal 
is power. President Thwing says: “A man may 
wisely give himself an education in order to give 
himself greater power. Power not for the sake of 
honor, but for its using, and this using has its most 
satisfactory field of employment among human be- 
ings.” John Ruskin declares that a man ought to 
know three things ; namely, “where he is, where he 
is going, and what he had better do under these 
circumstances.” “The man who knows these 


‘three things,” continues Ruskin, “and who has a_ 


“will so trained that he is ready to do what he knows 
‘he ought, I shal! call educated, and the man who 
knows them not, uneducated, though he should 
‘talk with all the tongues of Babel.” 

What can be seen and handled, and what will 
give immediate return, are too often the things de- 
-sired. Get rich quick is the strife of the age. We 
‘need to be on our guard in education against what 
seems simply useful for the present. Power is the 
great dissideratum, the power to create, the ability 
“to take the initiative. The boy needs the power of 
forming correct judgment, of a careful testing of 
‘the materials and weighing the actions of men and 
nations; the need to cultivate the habit of logical 
thinking by tracing cause and effect, and to gain 
‘the power of clear, definite expression of ideay. 
Power cannot be created, but it can be developed. 
One kind of energy can be converted into another 
kind of energy. The energy of the sunbeam can 
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be converted into the energy of the growing plant. 
The energy of the coal can be converted into the 
energy of steam and electricity, but it is done by 
burning. The great work of the world has been 
done by men of power, but their power has been 
gained in the laboratory of work, in the furnace of 
sacrifice, and power can be gained in no other 
way by the boys of to-day—Report. 
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CLASSES FOR JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 
BY STANLEY JOHNSON. 
An interesting special class in New York city is 
composed of such boys as had been paroled by the 
juvenile courts. Here a fine psychology is re- 


: quired on the part of the teacher. She must be 


endowed with a strong, dynamic personality, and, 
to quote Dr. Maxwell’s words, “must be sanguine, 
cheerful, optimistic, patient, and have infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains.” 

In these classes are boys whose moral natures 
have been diseased by a class of men known as 
“Fagins.” | These men have taken up a peculiar 
trade, right next door to the big schools on the 
East Side, where they watch for the brighter boys 
in the grammar schools, and train them to steal, 
pick pockets, and perform the criminal work that 
was required of “Oliver Twist.” Some of these 


- “Fagins” conduct a school of crime with from ten 


to twenty-five pupils. Their ostensible business 
is to sell candy in a small store, provided with a 
back room. They select such boys as excel in 
their studies, and have a good record in deport- 
ment. When any arrest takes place, they are dis- 
missed on parole on the strength of the record in 
school sent at the request of the judge of the ju- 
venile court, and it is the most baffling problem 
that the principals of these schools have to deal 
with. Unless a boy is found with “the goods” the 
police have no power to attack the practice. 
Commissioner Bingham has done everything in 
his power, furnishing detectives in plain clothes to 
endeavor to ferret out the principals in this novel 
kindergarten of crime. One public school princi- 
pal told the writer that she knew of eight establish- 
ments—headquarters for “Fagins” in her district 
—and the only remedy at her disposal was to send 
the boys to a protectory, which is an extremity 
they do not like-to employ. 

The classes composed of such boys, segregated 
from the others because they carry a contagion 2s 
definite and evil in its capacity of dissemination as 
smallpox or scarlet fever, are developing an inter- 
esting and valuable system of treatment that will 
be of great value. The parental school -is not 
favored by the New York school authorities, and it 
is desirable that any such stigma on the life of a 
boy shall be avoided. After the first year Dr. 
Meleney, formerly of Massachusetts, and the asso- 
ciate city superintendent, to whom this work has 
been delegated, decided to open an entire school 
building for these boys. 

The Sunday school method of reform is avoided. 
The essential difference between this school and 
any other boys’ school lies in the amount of bath- 
ing facilities and abundance of apparatus for train- 
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ing in the manual arts. It has lately become clear 
that unless these children are removed altogether 
from the influence of the “Fagin,” and also frora 
the home environment, often an incentive to the 
criminal work the boy is taught to do, there can 
be but little hope of reform, Yet the entire com- 
mitment of a boy to a truant school is particularly 
undesitable, for experience has shown that it is as 
often a fillip to incorrigibility as it is an antidote. 
Recent plans have been completed to keep this 
special school open in the evenings, and for a con- 
siderably larger portion of the year than the va- 
cation schools. 
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York that the evil ways of boys are due to the 
need of a surgeon rather than to a literal applica- 
tion of the oft-quoted text, “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” The bad boy has been an inde- 
terminate problem for centuries, and the applica- 
tion of the ordinary principles of pedagogy to his 
case have been ruinous. “The problem of the in- 
corrigible and the truant,” Dr. Meleney remarked, 
“is almost a sealed book; it ought to be studied 
and treated by scientific and well-trained spe- 
cialists. Until this is done there will remain an 
ulcer within our schools continually breeding iu- 
fection and moral deterioration.”—Boston Trans- 





It has become an established principle in New  cript. bode (El 
ot 0 ee 
COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
“HENRY V.”—(IV.) ing the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the church began to make common 
QUESTIONS ABD HOTES<-©- t cause with the landlords. Many of the 
1. Prolog.—Observe how the Prolog rings higher officials of the church were them- 
like a splendid trumpet note. selves members of noble family, and their 


Muse of fire suggests some muse directly 
chosen and inspired by Apollo for the particular 
object of this play—to extol Henry. 

What is reference to cock-pit and scaffold? 

How was the theatre built in the time of Shakes- 
peare? 

“The Globe Theatre, built for Shakespeare and 
his fellows in 1599, may stand as a type of the rest. 
In the form of a hexagon outside, it was circular 
within, and open to the weather, except above the 
stage. The play began at three o'clock; the 
nobles and ladies sat in boxes, or on stools upon 
the stage; the people stood in the pit, or yard. The 


stage itself, strewn with rushes, was a naked room, - 


with a blanket for a curtain. Wooden imitations 
of animals, towers, wood houses were all the 
scenery used, and a board stating the place of ac- 
tion was hung from the top when the scene 
changed. Boys acted the female parts.”—From 
“English Literature,” by Stopford A. Brooke. 

What is the meaning of “this wooden O”? 

A. The Globe Theatre. 

When was the Globe Theatre built? Why? 
whom? Under what circumstances? 

What is the double meaning of the line:— 

And let us, ciphers to this great account?’ 
What is the significance of the lines:— 


“For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there, jumping o’er times,” etc. 


Ans.: There can be no great unéty in Chronicie 
history. Historical plays are exempt from some 
of the strict rules of dramatic composition. 

II. Act I., Scene 1.—In Elizabethan times the 
subject of the long dialogue between the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely was 
of vital interest to the audiences. From the pass- 
ing of the statute of Mortmain, Edward I., 1279, 
the question of landholdings by the church had 
been important. 
the donor of an estate to the church was oblige | 
to obtain a royal license, because lands held by the 
church were exempt from feudal tributary, Dur- 


For 


sy the statute of Mortmain. 


support of the landholding interests of the country 
was to suppress a danger imminent to both, the 
rise of the common people to power and wealth 
and the consequent diminishing of their own in- 
terests, since the emancipation of the villeins. The 
bill referred to, proposed in the eleventh year of 
the reign of Henry IV., apparently looked two 
ways: one, ostensibly to the relief of the poor, and 
the other to providing means to the king for the 
defence of the kingdom. By it the income of cer- 
tain lands donated to the church should be turned 
into the coffers of the king. In either part it was 
offensive to the clergy. 
“The king is full of grace and fair regard. 
And a true lover of the holy church.” 

Gardiner’s Students’ History of England says: 
“If there was one thing, on which, as far as Eng- 
land was concerned, his heart was_ set, it was on 
strengthening the religion of his ancestors.” 

What is the reference in lines 28-31? 


“Consideration like an angel came 

And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him; 
Leaving his body as a paradise, 

To envelop and contain celestial spirits.” 


Ans.: Genesis iii. : 24, 
What two references to Greek mythology in the 
lines 33—35? 


“Never came reformation in a flood, 

With such a heady current, scouring faults; 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 

So soon did lose his seat.” 


Ans.: To the Seven Labors of Hercules, two of 
which were the cleansing of the Aegean stables, 
and the killing of the Hydra. 

What is the Gordian knot? 

For reference to the strawberry, line 60, see 
note to: Rolfe’s edition. 

What brings the French ambassador to Eng- 
land? 

What gift does he bring King Henry from the 
Dauphin of France? 

From Henry’s first speech to the Archbishop oi 


Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely, an what 
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grourids'does Henry consent to claim the disputed 
portions of France? 

Ans.: If it is his by lawful right, he will claim 
it; on any other ground he will not move to get it. 
He considers the sacrifice of life that it will mean 
to many men; if it is a sacrifice to a principle of 
justice he will make it; if not, he will not have it. 
Yet we can see how the spirit of his war-loving an- 
cestors speaks in those lines. 

What explanation of the Salic law do you draw 
from Canterbury’s speech? 

While Canterbury and Ely are talking, Henry is 
evidently meditating. What argument does 
Canterbury use to persuade him? 

Ans.: The memory of his valiant ancestor, Ed- 
ward the Black Prince. 

What argument does Ely use? 

Ans.: The spirit of‘adventure which he knows 
Henry to possess. 

What are Henry’s first words after Canterbury’s 
exposition of the Salic law? 

How are these words characteristic? 

What is his answer to Canterbury? 

Why should he speak of the Scots? 

Ans.: Because the Scotch and the French were 
allies, and the Scotch were always ready to break 
out against England as soon as_ she was engaged 
with France in return for the assistance France 
had rendered Scotland in her struggle with Eng- 
land, from the time of Edward I. “In 1295, a 
league was made between France and Scotland, 
which lasted for more than three hundred years. 
Its permanence was owing to the fact that it was 
a league between nations more than a league be- 
tween kings.’’-—Gardiner’s Students’ History. 

Henry has this national enmity in mind, doubt- 
less, when he says: “We fear the main intendment 
of the Scot’; i. e., we fear the plans made against 
us by the main body of the kingdom. 

As the long speeches go on, it is doubtful if 
Henry listens very closely; his mind is turning 
over the situation, and his summons to the Dau- 
phin signifies less that he has been persuaded than 
that he has come to his own conclusion, which, 
however, must agree with the last of Canterbury’s. 
Although “Now are we well resolved” may mean 
“Now have we had our doubts cleared up for us,” 
but that seems less in keeping with the character 
of the king. 

What are the characteristics of Henry’s speech 
in the interview with the ambassador from the 
Dauphin? 

What is the sting of the Dauphin’s message? 

What does Henry mean when he says he has put 
out his hand in a well hallowed cause? 


ACT Il. 


What treachery is announced in the Prolog? 

Is Henry aware of this treachery? 

How does he deal with it? 

Where have the characters in Scene 1 been in- 
troduced before? 

Ans.: In the play of “Henry IV.” 

What is the purpose of bringing them into this 
play? ; 
Ans.: For finally disposing of Henry’s old boon 
companions, since now they have no part in his 
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life. The audiences of the time of Shakespeare 
would not forget the part they had in “Henry IV.” 
and expect the satisfaction of their reappearance 
here in some way. Also the scene breaks the seri- 
ous motive of the play. 

Let us note what Shakespeare does with them. 
Sir John Falstaff dies in his bed. Bardolph is 
hung for stealing. Pistol disappears in the gen- 
eral melee after the battle. Nym is seen no more 
after the departure for France. 

What condemns the three traitors to death? 

What is Henry’s feeling about their sentence, 
and about the treachery? 

What hurts him most in Lord Scroop’s treach- 
ery? 

How is the Dauphin inclined to estimate King 
Henry? 

Do the others concur in this opinion? 

Why does the French king think there is reason 
to fear? 

What follows from the message to the French 
king and the Dauphin? 

How does the king of France receive the mes- 
sage? 

How does the Dauphin receive it? 

With what expectation does Act II. close? 


~~ +0 @-0-@-e ee 


SCHOOL OBSERVATION FROM THE PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL POINT OF VIEW.* 


BY BIRD T. BALDWIN, PH. D., 
West Cnester State Normal School, Pennsylvania 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

1. Note if any pupils appeared abnormal in any 
way—above age for their grade, precocious, dui, 
nervous, mentally defective, etc. What were the 
signs? 

2. What physical defects were noted—deafness, 
im; erfect vision, mouth breathing? Were there 
signs of other defects—adenoids, spinal curvature, 


etc. ? 


3. Note if any pupils showed physical defects 
due to schoolroom habits, or to schoolroom condi- 
tions. 

4. Compare the work of those suffering from 
some deformity with that of the normal healthy 
children. 

5. What mechanical means were used toward bet- 
tering the physical development of the children-—- 
seating, ventilation, etc.? Was there a definite at- 
tempt to educate the pupils’ bodies? 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 

1. What relétions were noticed between the 
course of study and the mental development of the 
children? Note specific instances in different 
grades. Were the brighter children given an ap- 
portunity to advance beyond the class? 

2. What definite steps in mental development 
of the pupils did you notice from grade to grade? 
What signs were there that the children were be- 
coming socialized? 

’ 3. Were there cases of arrested mental develop- 
ment? Could you discover the causes for some of 


*Copyrighted 1908 Used by pe: mission 
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the pupils being retarded? What were the signs? 
How did the teacher meet the conditions? 

4. What kinds of power were being developed 
through the-subject at hand—specific power, gen- 
eral power, power to think, to execute, etc.? 

5. Was there evidence that the children were 
developing in self-control, self-direction, and self- 
confidence through natural energetic efforts? 

INSTINCT. 

1. Name ten instinctive tendencies observed, 
and state the ages when they were prominent— 
fear, emulation, pride, constructiveness, collecting 
instinct, modesty, curiosity, etc. Give illustrations 
of permanent, transitory, and intermittent instincts. 

2. What attempt did you notice either in the 
planning of the course of study, or in its develop- 
ment, to cultivate and utilize the good instincts? 

3. Give a specific illustration of the cultivation 
of a good instinct—modesty, pride, imitation, sym- 
pathy, etc. Cite an illustration of the inhibition 
(checking) of a bad instinet—curiosity, fear, pug- 
nacity, etc. 

4. Could you detect signs of the growth of 
some instincts through different years of school 
life? 

5. Observe carefully some social and altruistic 
instincts and state so far as possible the educational 
values of each. 

PLAY. 

1. What were the relations between the pupils 
and teacher during the play hour? If helpful, 
state the advantages of such relationships. 

2. What instances did you note of play being 
brought into the classroom? 

3. What plays did you observe based upon dif- 
ferent forms of mental activity—touch, sight, atten- 
tion, memory, imagination, association, reason, 
etc.? 

4., Cite an instance which illustrated the differ- 
ent periods of play—pretending or dramatic, self- 
assertive, loyal, etc. Were the games graded? 
Describe the “leader.” 

5. Name the games played and outline the 
principal psychological processes involved. 

SUGGESTION. 

1. Cite an instance in which the teacher used 
suggestion as a method of preventing some trouble 
or distraction. 

2. Were these suggestions positive or nega- 
tive? Which were better? 

3. Could you note effects of unconscious sug- 
gestions in the attitude of the teacher—personality, 
appearance, and voice? Did the appearance of 
the room have any effect? 

4. Were suggestions given by 
which helped in discipline? 
impressing moral lessons? 
“tone” of the school? 

5. Outline types 
served. 


the teacher, 
In careful work? In 
In improving the 


of suggestible pupils ob- 


REASONING. 
1, What subjects required the most reasoning 
on the part of the pupils? 


2. Note possible instances of the different forms 
of reasoning—inductive and deductive. What 
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were the signs of reasoning? At what ages was 
reasoning most prominent? 

3. What method did the teacher use to help the 
child to think? What definitions and expressions 
used indicated the pupils were associating ideas in 
place of thinking? 

4. Note differences in reasoning on the part of 
different children. Could you recognize intel- 
lectual types? 

5. How did words get content or meaning: for 
the ‘pupils? Give illustrations of judgments 
formed by the pupils, 


WILL. 

1. What studies apparently aided in developing 
the will? 

%. Could you note a good illustration of the 
power of concentration in study? 

3. What means were used to devolop will 
power in a child in whom it was lacking? 

4. How did the teacher deal with a “balky 
will”? : 

5. Were commands or suggestions more effec- 
tive in discipline? 

FATIGUE. 


1. Note signs of fatigue. Could you .distin- 
guish between weariness and fatigue? 

2. What were the causes of fatigue? 
fects were noted? 

3. At what time of day were pupils least fa- 
tigued? Most? How did the power of endur- 
ance vary in different grades? 

4. What studies were most fatiguing? Least? 

5. How did the consideration of fatigue enter 
into the making of the daily program? 


What ef- 
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MONEY WELL SPENT. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


aco 





In his 1908 report the state controller tells us that 
in the course of ten years the cost to California of its 
common schools—primary and grammar—has increased 
$1,161,282 a year, which is a little less than 38 per cent. 

The figures are:— 








BOGE sauce 00 ctp une ia teanel $4,235,141 
FETS Boi cc ccchonbane+s, bcewent 3,073,909 
FiscTOass 6 '. Se TSRU SS 6 ot d'ad J USE $1,161,232 
The pupils as per census:— 
LODEB: x. iwi 6 Rie Reese ty cee ib eS 457,048 
oe Pee oF ee ee 374,624 
Ipcreaee. « «4 skseies.ce Sree. | 
Equal to about 31.5 per cent. 
ERCCUNGD ©. 0b ba O¥s 6s. bpeceeeane 82,424 


The expenditure was $8.21 per child in 1897-8 against 
$9.27 per child in 1907-8, all money well spent. 

Normal school expenditures, maintenance only, rose 
from $127,904 in 1897-8, to $283,852 in 1907-8. also money 
well spent. : 





an aane 

It is reported by an expert that $1,100,000,000 
was spent for crime in 1907, or five hundred mil- 
lions more than was spent for schools, churches, 
hospitals, colleges, and all forms of betterment, re- 
ligious, and educational work. 
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DR. EDGAR A. SINGER*—-AN APPRECIATION. 
BY JOHN L SHROY. 


A moment since he sat beside us here 
Within life’s narrow, sorrow-shaded room, 
Whose door, ajar, oped toward eternal day. 
We did uot hear the call, but wistfully 

He rose, then calmly and serene fared forth, 
And we sit sad, disconsolate, and lone. 


His faith in frail humanity was great, 

And weakness saw and gathered strength to do 

The thing that once discouraged and distressed. 

His loyalty to right was deep and wide, 

His love for truth vied with his love for home, 

That, until late, held what he loved most dear. 

His aim: To make another’s burden light; 

To give advice in such a kindly tone 

That a reproof brought smiles instead of tears. 

Hail, counselor and friend! Hail, and farewell. 

- 

~*This was written to commemorate the virtues of Dr. Singer, 
shone oceans teonasebrceuaarnae ane hy 
se 


- for others, and his h made him one of the 
Soteec gon in the professional lite of that city. 


a a 
WINDOW GARDENS. 


Procure a three or four-inch pot for each lot of 
seed to be planted and some rich, light potting soil 
from the florist’s. Place over the hole in the bot- 
tom of the pot a piece of broken crockery, the con- 
cave side down, and fill the pot to within one-fourth 
inch of the top with soil; gently press this down 
with the bottom of another pot sufficiently to make 
the surface perfectly smooth and level, though not 
so as to make it hard. The nasturtium seeds 
should simply be pressed into the soil about one- 
half inch deep, and the soil drawn together over 
them with the thumb and finger. The candytuft 
and snapdragon seeds should be evenly spread 
over the surface and covered about one-eighth of 
an inch deep with fine soil carefully sprinkled ove 
the surface so as to cover them evenly. The 
small seeds should be thoroughly mixed with ten 
times their bulk of dry soil, and then the mixtures 
scattered as evenly as possible over the surface in 
the pot. Cover the seed lightly, using not more 
than three or four times as much fine dry earth as 
was mixed with the seed; sprinkle it over the sur- 
face as evenly as possible. In all cases after plant- 
ing the seed, the surface of the soil should be made 
smooth and even by pressing it down gently with 
the bottom of another pot, carefully avoiding press- 
ing it so heavily as to make the surface hard. 

Set the pot in a dish containing water enough to 
come within an inch of the top of the pot and let it 
stand from one-half minute to two minutes, or long 
enough so that the soil near the edge of the pot 
will be moistened, but not so that it will be wet. 
Cover the pot with a bit of clean glass and let it 





‘stand in a warm, light place about forty-eight 


hours; then lift the glass, place on the edge of the 
pot a burnt match, and replace the glass. About 
three days later substitute a lead pencil for the 
match, and after three days remove the glass al- 
together. During this time, if the soil seems dry, 
immerse the pot up to within an inch of the top in 
tepid water until the soil near the edge of the pot is 
moist. The object of the glass is to prevent the 
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soil from drying out; that of the match and pencil 
to hold up the glass to admit air to prevent the 
plants from becoming “drawn” or spindling from 
want of air and light. The time when’the changes 
should be made will be determined by conditions, 
and cannot be stated for all cases. They may not 
be needed as early as suggested, or it may be 
necessary to make them sooner. This can only be 
determined by the appearance of the plants. The 
match is not needed at all until the plants begin to 
come up, and the changes should be made so as to 
prevent the plants from becoming more than three 
to five times as high as wide. 

When the plants are one-eighth to one-fourth of 
an inch high they should be thinned out so as to 
leave from 25 to 36 per cent. of the smallest grow- 
ing plants, like lobelia, and 1 to 9 per cent. of the 
larger ones, to the square inch, and after they have 
recovered from this it will be safe to water them by 
pouring water on the surface instead of dipping the 
pots in water. When the plants are from one-half 
to one inch tall they should be transferred to the 
pots in which they are to bloom; six or seven- 
inch pots are best for this purpose. One to three 
snapdragon, nasturtium, or petunia plants are suf- 
ficient for a pot of such a size, but from five to 
twenty candytuft, sweet alyssum, lobelia, agera- 
tum, or mignonette plants can be used. 

Many will prefer to use window boxes, and they 
may be very effectively filled with plants raised 
from the seeds of this collection. They should be 
not less than four nor more than ten inches deep. 
Half-inch holes six inches apart should be bored 
in the front side, close to the bottom, or in the bot- 
tom itself, and there should be at least an inch of 
broken crocks placed in the box before the earth is 
put in. In our dry climate such boxes need a 
great deal of water, and except in continued dark 
or rainy weather this should be given every day. 

If time is more abundant than money, and it is 
necessary to use the least possible amount of cash, 
tin cans or wooden boxes can be used in place of 
pots, and one can make his own potting soil. If 
cans are used, holes about half the size of a lead 
pencil and two inches apart should be punched 
around the can as close as possible to the bottom, 
and into the bottom of the can broken crocks with 
the concave side down should be placed to the 
depth of one-half to one inch before the soil is 
put in. 

Soil can be secured from the nearest vacant lot 
that is not covered with coal ashes or rubbish. If 
a bit of this when placed in the mouth dissolves 
and melts away without leaving any grit; or, if 
when wet and rubbed in the hand it forms a slip- 
pery, sticky mud, it is too clayey, and sand must 
be added. This can be procured from the vicinity 
of buildings where masons are at work. It will 
require one part of sand to from four to ten of soil; 
the more distinctly clayey the soil the greater 
should be the proportion of sand added. 

The soil will need enriching, and for this purpose 
thoroughly rotted stable manure is best ; but if this 
cannot be obtained, some fresh manure can be se- 
cured from the streets, if need be, or from a cow or 
horse stable, but it should not be mixed with bed- 
ding. Dry it thoroughly until it can be crumbled 
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into powder easily; then crumble it up and thor- 
oughly mix it with the soil at the rate of one part 
of manure to from two to six of soil. This fining 
of manure by drying and rubbing and the even mix- 
ing with the soil are very important. Some of the 
finest mignonette the writer has ever seen was 
grown in a gallon tin can in soil made as suggested 
above. 

If boxes are used in place of the larger pots, they 
should have a series of one-half inch holes, from 
three to five inches apart, in the sides close to the 
bottom, and a layer-of broken crocks at ieast an 
inch deep should be placed in the bottom before 
the soil is put in. 


VARIETIES OF FLOWERING PLANTS FOR WIN- 
DOW GARDENS. 


The following varieties of annual flowering 
plants are especially suitable for window gar- 
dens :-— 

Ageratum.—A compact-growing, hardy plant, 
about one foot in height, and producing a constant 
succession of white, light-blue, or purple flowers. 

Aster—Though these plants are more easily 
grown in the open ground than in pots or boxes, 
we have some fine specimens both in pots and in 
window boxes, and they are so well known and 
popular that they have been included in the collec- 
tion. 

Cacalia—A slender, graceful plant, growing 
about sixteen inches high, and bearing tassel- 
shaped, bright orange-colored flowers. 

Calendula.—Rather coarse plants, growing from 
ten to fourteen inches tall, and producing large 
yellow flowers, well known to many under the old- 
fashioned name of marigold. 

Candytuft—Hardy, easily grown plants, six to 
sixteen inches high, and producing in abundance 
its clusters of white or purple flowers. They 
flower freely when grown in pots and do well in 
window boxes. 

Dianthus.—A brilliant-colored garden pink, 
which, while not easily grown in pots or window 
boxes, is so brilliant and attractive as to warrant 
the effort. 

Helichrysum (Eternal Flower).—These plants 
sometimes grow fairly well in boxes, and when 
they do, the persistence and brilliant coloring of 
the flowers make them a valuable addition. 

Lobelia.—Slender-stemmed, delicately graceful 
plants, bearing small, beautiful blue flowers, and 
one of the most desirable plants for window boxes 
because of its graceful habit of growth and con- 
stant bloom. 

Mignonette.-—One of the most fragrant of our 
common flowers, and one that does well either in 
pots or in window boxes. 

Nasturtium.—An excellent plant for window 
boxes, where it often does better than in the gar- 
den. Its graceful habit of growth and _brilliant- 
colored large flowers are very effective. No 
manure should be added to the soil for nastur- 
tiums. 

Petunia——This plant produces a succession of 
bright-colored, broad, trumpet-shaped flowers, 
which give brilliancy to any collection. It makes 
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a good pot plant and is a most desirable one fo, 
window boxes. 

Snapdragon.—This plant is rather slow to come 
into bloom, but it is attractive while growing, and 
makes a good background for the othe; plants of 
the collection, and when at last it comes into flower 
it is very brilliant and showy. 

Sweet Alyssum.—A low-growing, spreading 
plant, with small, white, very sweet-scented flow- 
ers, which are produced in abundance. It might 
be called a miniature white candytuft. The plant 
grows well in the house and comes quickly into 
bloom.—From United States Bureau of Agricui- 
ture, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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CHANCELLOR’S ATTITUDE, 


128 East Avenue, Norwalk, Conn., 
March 1, 1909. 


Editor the Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.;— 

Dear Dr. Winship; It seems hardly possible to allow 
the article upon “Mathematical and Natural Science 
Teachers” in the issue of the Journal for February 25 to 
pass without comment. It raises the question of tke 
beginning of the end of the National Kducation Asso- 
ciation as a vital force, upon two grounds, the unwill- 
ingness of the trustees and directors to expend more 
funds upon investigations, and the slowness of response 
to new ideas. In proof, the article cites the relative 
humbers of members of the Federation of Mathematical 
and Natural Science Teachers and of similar members 
of the N. E. A.; viz., 2,200, and 300. 

Personally, I am vastly interested in this matter for 
two independent reasons. In the first place, I made 
my entry into education as a teacher of the natural 
sciences, and I am strongly of the opinion that their 
importance has not yet been realized by American edu- 
cators. A dozen years ago, I made biology a required 
subject in a city high school. Whenever as an adminis- 
trator of school systems, I have been able to widen the 
range or otherwise to improve the status of scientific 
studies, I have done so invariably. 

For eight years, there has existed a committee of five 
persons, charged by vote of the National Education As- 
sociation with the duty of advising that body how best 
to reorganize and to re-classify its departments. In a 
long article, published last November in the Bducationa! 
Review, I summarized the work of that committee for 
the period. Since that time, the committee has held one 
more session at Chicago, February 23 of this year. The 
committee now consists of Messrs. Alfred Bayliss, Ben 
Blewett, Nicholas Murray Butler, William H. Maxwell, 
and myself. It will file a report at Denver in July. 

And now I come to my point. During all these eight 
years we have heard nothing from these mathematics 
and natural science teachers in the way of suggestions for 
improvement so as to meet their needs. In fact, we 
have heard nothing from any teachers of any special 
subjects. There have been many suggestions, but all 
have come from the men who are bearing the burdens 
of administrative and supervisory work. 

My own views have been expressed not only in the 
above-mentioned recent article, but in others, of which 
the most important appeared three years ago in the Jour- 
nal of Pedagogy. I know that the other members of the 
committee and the president of the N. EB. A., L. D. Har- 
vey, would welcome any suggestions looking toward 








(Continued on page 303.] 
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THE NEED OF PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR THE 
INDIANS. 


Everywhere since the birth of educational 
theory and practice there has been a conflict be- 
tween the practical and the theoretical. However 
conditions may shift, the same conflict arises. 

John Enneking, America’s great impressionist 
artist, says: “The ideal is the choicest real.” So 
the theoretical is the highest practical. Theory 
that is not poised by practice is a kite without a 
tail, a kite unattached to earth, a ship without bal- 
last. 

Nothing is practical that is not theoretical, but 
many theories are not practical. A kite is a nui- 
sance under feet. Its place is in the air, but you 
cannot get it into the air without holding the line 
taut. It is not practical for a youth to say, to 
think, or feel that there is nothing for him in life 
but drudgery. Much less is it practical for him :o 
say, think, or feel that labor is drudgery. A cor- 
ner-stone of a cottage is practical, a castle in the 
air is impracticable, but there is nothing practical 
in a corner-stone unless an appropriate cottage is 
to be built above it. A cottage in the air is as 
practical as the corner-stone when one _ has 
planned to bring the two together. 

Nature is practical, civilization is theoretical. 
The red man of tradition was one of the ideal men 
of history. Nature was his in all its glory. He 
was skilful,’ fleet, and powerful. He. was the 
master of nature, so far as he needed it for his pur- 
poses. He was domestic, virtuous, and honest. 
There was neither toil nor drudgery for him. Life 
was ideal in that it was the choicest real. 

Civilization changed this in many ways. Jt 
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robbed the real of the ideal. There was nothing 
ideal in his new real. He nursed visions of the 
traditional ideal, and rebelled at any insistence 
upon the real. What he suffered in consequence 
beggars description. 

His is a new world, a new birth into a new 
world. <A child of nature learning to walk in the 
paths of civilization is the new Indian. 

Nothing is practical that would doom the red 
man for all time to a life of drudgery; nothing is 
practical that gives him expectation of making a 
touchdown on civilization’s gridiron without being 
coached by a relentless trainer who eliminates 
every habit and custom, every natural and ac- 
quired weakness, develops art and skill, power and 
poise, until he shall know the signals of the new 
game and will play his part loyally be the align- 
ment what it may. 

To give the Indian of to-day culture without in- 
dustry is only another way of meting out agency 
rations and blankets as a premium upon idleness. 
Culture through industry, industry as the path to 
culture, is the idealization of the real. 

The only question for the Indian of to-day 
is whether his race for the future shall be skilled 
oc unskilled labor; whether with him labor shall be 
remunerative and gratifying or unremunerative 
and hopeless. In civilization not one man in a 
million passes from the class of unskilled thought 
or labor to the mastery of anything. Skilled 
thought or labor is the road that leads to any 
glory. Harry Thaw and Harry Orchard, from the 
two extremes, are comrades in attempts to escape 
the necessity of training. 

Any man, white or red, who _ thinks 
he can learn to milk a cow by reading up 
on it might just as well try to make con- 
densed milk out of the Milky Way. When 
the red man becomes skilled at bench, lathe, or 
anvil he is not anchored to a life of toil but he is 
ballasted for a successful voyage on civilization’s 
sea. Only when the real is real is it possible for it 
to blossom into the ideal. When the pretended 
friend of the red man would make the real a mean 
“deal” it eliminates the possibility of its being 
“i-deal.” 





ee 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITIES. 


Harvard, Yale, and Princeton are the distinctly 
national universities. Princeton has reached up 
into New York, which this year leads for the first 
time, having passed Pennsylvania, which held the 
lead for seven years, New Jersey having had it 
prior to that. The geographical distribution of 
the students is as follows: New York, 325; Penn- 
sylvania, 285; New Jersey, 264; Maryland, 49; 
Ohio, 41; Illinois, 40; Massachusetts, 25: District 
of Columbia, 22; Delaware, 20; Indiana, 18: Mis- 
souri, 17; Tennessee, 16; Kentucky, 14; Minne- 
sota, 13; Connecticut, 12; Colorado, 11; Michigan 
and Virginia, 10 each; Iowa and Rhode Island, 8 
each; Texas, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
7 each; Alabama, Montana, and Wisconsin, 5 
each ; California, Florida, Nebraska, and Washing- 
ton, 5 each; Mississippi, Utah, and West Virginia, 
4 each; Alaska, New Hampshire, and Oregon, 3 
each; Louisiana, North Dakota, and Vermont, 2 
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each; and Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, and Wyoming, 1 each. 
In addition there are thirteen students from for- 
eign countries, as follows: Canada, 4; British Isles, 
2; Bermuda, Brazil, Cuba, Egypt, Japan, Korea, 
and Turkey, 1 each. 

Any college or university can now get a large 
local constituency if it caters thereto, but the great 
triumph comes in getting a nation-wide constitu- 
ency. Columbia, Cornell, Chicago, and several 
state universities are getting into the national 
game in a lively way. ‘ 
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EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR BOYS. 


There is an entirely new spirit abroad as t9 
work for boys. Vastly more is being done for de- 
linquent, wayward, and dependent boys than was 
ever done before. 

In this special work the school has not done its 
full share nor has. it had credit for what it has 
done. At the superintendents’ meeting in Chi- 
cago recently, Julia A. Richman of New York city 
said :— 

“There is a keen professional jealousy in my 
heart at the thought that Jane Addams of Chi- 
cago, Ben Lindsey of Denver, John Gunckel of 
Toledo, and others who have achieved so much in 
their fight for our children are not public school 
teachers. Is there anything that they have 
achieved that we might not have done had we di- 
rected our best efforts along the same lines? 

“Some of the same professional jealousy rises at 
the frequent thought that many of the finest men 
and women now graduating from our colleges 
enter settlements and other forms of philanthropic 
social: service in preference to becoming public 
school teachers. Can any field be found that of- 
fers more limitless potentialities for the best civic 
and social service than the public school? 

“Child-rescue is our duty; child-ruin is our 
shame. The best way to keep a child from doing 
something bad is to set him to work doing some- 
thing good. It is our duty to find the something 
good. It is our shame if the child chooses the 
something bad. We have too long laid the em- 
phasis upon the merely intellectual side of school 
work. A child’s soul cannot be reclaimed by 
means of the multiplication tables or long divi- 
sion. Shall we never learn that lesson? In the 
great struggles of our nation is it intellect or 
principle that will win?” 

Under the inspiration of this notable utterance, 





- Boston and vicinity is to have an educational cam- 


paign for boys from April 21 to May 2. The 
chief speakers will be John E. Gunckel, the news- 
boys’ chief in Toledo, one of the most remarkable 
leaders of boys in the mass that the world has ever 
known, and a fascinating speaker, who keeps his 
audience aglow with interest all the time; Julia A. 
Richman of New York city, who has never had a 
superior among educational women in power to 
inform or interest ; Jane Day of New York, who is 
doing the most unique work for boys and girls 
that has ever been attempted in connection with 
the public schools, and this will be the first time 
that her story has been told; Leonard P. Ayres of 
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the Sage Foundation, which has made the only ex- 
pert study of the effect of the schools upon way- 
ward boys, and he will give a different phase of 
this study in each address; Bert Hall, the newsboy 
truant officer of Milwaukee, who has developed an 
entirely new line of helpfulness for truants, which 
he will attractively explain; Dr. Luther Halsey 
Gulick, physical director in the New York public 
schools, Roland P. Falkner, and Lee 5. Hanmer. 
There will be several other speakers with rare 
power to interest audiences. Never before has 
there been anything approaching this along any 
line of work for boys. ; 
This is the beginning of a series of similar edu- 
cational campaigns throughout the country. 
oe So oe | 


VARIETY VS. DRUDGERY. 


All this talk of too much variety in school work 
is wearisome. .I recently visited an ideal boys’ 
industrial home, where superintendent and teachers 
are doing the best they know how for the boys. It 
was interesting to see how much of the routine 
nonsense of the regulation school they left out, and 
how much of variety they put into it. There are 
300 boys, boys who have persisted in doing bad 
things till they had to be sent to this industrial 
home. My curiosity over the variety of “work” 
done by the 300 in the course of a year led to the 
discovery of these facts: There are twenty-two va- 
rieties of employment. In these twenty-two vari- 
eties of employment there are 606 sub-varieties of 
work done in one year, everything useful and valu- 
able for the doing. 
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LIVE FOR THE FUTURE. 


The editor of the Journal of Education writes 
innumerable letters in answer to personal let- 
ters of inquiry. Each letter is to all intents and 
purposes an editorial, but does not find its way 
into print. The following, however, has been 
called for in print. We give the letter which called 
it forth and the reply just as it was sent without 
revision :— 

Editor Journal of Education :— 

Dear Sir: I have enjoyed your journals exceed- 
ingly and found much help and inspiration from 
them. I have been asked to get the opinions of 
some educators in regard to the number of studies 
a pupil of the higher grades should carry. The 
question asked is: “Is it better for pupils of the 
higher grades to have many studies, devoting a 
few hours weekly to each, and thus broadening 
their horizon, or only a limited number, and de- 
voting a period daily to each subject until it is 
satisfactorily completed?” I hardly know where 
to go to get the views of one or two broad and ex- 
perienced educators. Any information you couid 
give me would be most acceptable. A..N. S. 


My dear Miss S——: I do not think that you will 
be able to find any consensus of opinion on the 
Of old the idea was that there 
was discipline in drudgery; now the idea is that 
we must not let school work bore the child. Be- 
ides, there have been many experiments on 
mental fag and brain fatigue, and it is known that 


question you raise. 
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the mind of the child is not doing good work after 
fifteen or twenty minutes. In arithmetic, for in- 
stance, the mistakes a child makes are all made 
after fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Again, a child really gets much from the subject 
by waiting over a day for his maturity to catch up 
with his information. The Germans have a motto 
that one learns to skate in summer and to swim itt 
winter. We all know that when we learned to 
ride a bicycle we could do much better when we 
got on in the spring than when we got off in the 
fall. There is no question but that the child reaily 
will do as much in the subject if it is rightly taught 
by taking a lesson every other day as he will if he 
takes it every day. 

Again, the teacher does as much in twenty min- 
utes as in thirty. If she thinks that she has time 
enough, she does a good deai more talking, more 
miscellaneous work, but if she knows she has but 
twenty minutes, she jumps right into the work and 
does it. 

Of course there are those who stick to the old 
idea, and they will, but the world will move on, and 
they cannot for long keep it back, no matter how 
much they try to do so. Then there are no four 
subjects that are worth all the child’s time for four 
or five years. There is vastly more to be tauglit 
than there was twenty years ago or fifty years ago. 

There is not a store in the world that would 
have salesmen with the attitude of such teachers. 
There used to be a few principles for selling goods, 
but that was when there was no competition ; to-day 
a salesman is in competition with many other 
stores, with many competitors, and he must sell 
the goods he has to the men who are to buy, and 
no routine training is worth having. Now he is 
taught to sell. 

A teacher on the scheme of twenty years, or fif- 
teen years, or ten years ago should have died 
twenty, or fifteen, or ten years ago; a man has no 
business to be alive in 1908 who has no thought 
that it is later than 1900. We are to teach chil- 
dren not for 1900 or 1905, and not for 1908 even, 
but for 1920-30-40-50-60. We must set the ball 
rolling forward, not backward. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. E. Winship. 


—~ — 


DR. HANUS FOR CITY UNIVERSITIES. 


Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard is in favor 
of city universities. He recently said in Cincin- 
nati: “A city university bears the same relation 1 
a city that the state university does to ‘!\ state. 
Its influence will be very strongly local larac- 
ter, and therefore its justification as a iiuicipal 
institution. What impresses me as being unique 
is the scheme of co-ordination between its 
branches and the other bodies, educational in 
character, in the city. The teachers’ college, as 2 
part of the municipal university, is of the greatest 
importance. The work of the university with the 
teachers’ college must inevitably result in an uplift 
of the teaching corps in your public-schools. Jt 
will cause the creation of a preferred list—a, list ot 
teachers who, in their proficiency and ability, must 
tank ahead of those of any other city,” 
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This attitude of Professor Hanus is highly inter- 
esting, especially to those who have long advo- 
cated a city university for Boston and other large 
cities. The University of Cincinnati is, as we 
have often said, a demonstration of the possibilities 
of a city university. It is an important fact that 
since Boston, for instance, has no city university, 
Boston University has opened its doors to teach- 
ers, and nearly five hundred of the teachers of Bos- 
ton will, next year, take the same kind of work 
there that the teachers of Cincinnati will take in 
their own city. This is -next to a city university. 
The tuition, however, should be paid by the city. 
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HILLIS NO PESSIMIST. 


A stinging arraignment of the muckraker and 
the pessimist -is made by the Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, pastor of the Plymouth church, Brook- 
lyn:— 

“Don’t go around looking for a bunch of thorns 
to sit on. Don’t get a bunch of thistles and thrust 
it in the faces of the family at breakfast. Don’t 
talk of the ‘good old days of the fathers.’ Tf 
we only knew the iruth we would confess that 
there are no ‘good old days.’ We are living in 
the millennium now. If all the miserable pessi- 
mists and muckrakers could be put back in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell and soused up to their 
necks, they would come back all wreathed in smiles 
and contentment. The trouble with so many peo- 
ple now is that thev are looking toward the past 
and walking heavenward with their backs toward 
God. When they reach heaven they will stumble 
over the doorsill.” 
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BOYS OWN THE STREETS. 


Judge Kyle of Kansas City believes that boys 
have some rights which even grouchy men are 
bound to respect. A resident of Kansas City was 
vexed because boys annoyed him by roller skating, 
rolling hoops, running with their little wagons, 
and being boisterous on the street, and so he 
turned his lawn hose on them. It cost him one 
hundred dollars, because Judge Kyle says the 
streets are for use, for public use, and that boys 
make good use of them. He said: “The narrow 
confines of a city yard are too small for the activi- 
ties of a good, healthy boy.”  Let’s all unite and 
thank Judge Kyle. 
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Miss L——, New Bedford, said after Washingy- 
ton’s birthday: “I am always glad when I get the 


great men laid to rest for another year.” The ° 


strain upon a teacher to keep the memorial pace 
in a month that has Lincoln, Washington, Lowell, 
Longfellow, and St. Valentine memorials in it is 2 
far more serious matter than appears upon the 
surface. 

There are those who think the state should de- 
cide when a boy is twelve, or, at the latest, four- 
teen, whether or not he is to be harnessed to a 
bench, lathe, or plow for life. 

He is a poor sample of an American who thinks 
a man should have no culture unless he is to live 
by culture or associate with culture, 
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CHANCELLOR’S ATTITUDE. 


[Continued from page 299.] 





strengthening the position of the progressives in the 
mathematics and in the natural sciences. 

It is necessary to add that the management of the N. 
E. A. is strictly limited in its measures for improvement 
by the general support that it receives from the mem- 
bers. What the active members really wish they are as 
certain to get as that election times come around. The 
history of all these federations and associations is that 
sooner or later they apply for membership in the N. E. 
A. That, indeed, has been the origin and is to-day the 
strength of most of the departments. 

I venture to remind the readers of the Journal who 
may chance to see these lines that if they wish to affect 
‘vitally the course of education, they must reach the ad- 
ministrative heads. Independent associations are very 
attractive, and in the propagandistic days they do great 
good. In the early period, they formulate the policies 
and create the demands. But as the history of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science and that of 
the National Education Association so clearly display, 
when the time comes to incorporate the propositiors as 
integral features of courses of study, the progressives 
must come into association with all others. The spec- 
jalist alone is very lonely. 

The article in the Journal of Education queries the 
purposes of the permanent fund of the N. E. A., which 
is now some $175,000. Let me say that its purpose is to 
take care of just such years as we are now having. The 
Cleveland meeting had a program certainly not excelled 
in any recent year and scarcely equaled. The annual 
volume is the largest ever printed, some 1,200 pages. 
But owing to the railroad siluation and to the hard 
times, the revenues of the N. HB. A. have been excep- 
tionally small. The permanent fund serves the sime 
function as does the governor of the steam engine, or the 
savings bank account of the individual citizen. 

It may well be that the N. B. A. should undertake 
more investigations that cost money. If so, it may well 
be that the various departments should raise funds for 
such purposes. But I-have heard no plans for such in- 
vestigations and indeed very few expressions of any 
desire for them. It is my own impression that they can 
be conducted much more thoroughly by the national 
bureau of education or by the great universities or by 
the state departments or boards of education. But this 
impression is by no méans a fixed opinion. What is 
clear to me is that the general membership of the N. E. 
A. and the teachers of specialties throughout the coun- 
try who are not members of the N. E. A. are as yet but 
slightly interested in extending its activities along the 
lines suggested in the Journal article. 

I am glad indeed to see the matter brought forward s> 
forcibly now, and trust that it will be by no means laid 
aside until it is ready for the more stable mould of the 
National Education Association itself. For after all is 
said on the subject, a brief attention upon the platform 
of the N. E. A. and a small space in the annual volume 
are likely to effect greater results than any amount of 
talk and of type in minor meetings. The country,- its 
thinkers and publicists, listens to the opinions issuing 
from that old and strong and deeply respected body of 
educators. 

Thahking you for opening the subject, I am 
Very respectfully yours, 
William EB. Chancellor. 





The third annual Playground Congress will be 
held in Pittsburg May 11-14. 
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THE REAL THING IN ARITHMETIC.—(I.) 
[Suggested by Jessie Field’s “Farm Arithmetic,” 
Clarinda, Towa.] 


TBHAS. 

Per Ib. 
Pan Fired Japan teaS.........-+eeeeee--- ooecee Ce 
Basket Fired Japan...........cceeeceeseeceens Py 65) 
Young Hyson tea....,.......-- 6 us SHAE 34 waiatalearn 1,00 
OOviote - v0 oss nisinne ge I Ve S aap hehe iehcwns* 30 
Orange PROC, is sies connec oace tks esas Vie wend 90 
ROM Sk cocks ak se nee kion sae geeees BET ey hy .96 
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Czarina, afternoon tea........... sides dwn at 7 aes 


Above prices for teas are subject to a discount 
of 5 per cent. in five-pound lots and 10 per cent. in 
ten-pound lots and upwards. 

1. How much will half a pound of Pan Fired 
Japan tea cost? 2. A quarter of a pound? 3.A 
pound and a half? 4.2 Ibs.? 5.3 Ibs.? 6. 5 
lbs. 7%. What will 2.lbs, Basket Fired Japan cost? 
8. Halfalb.? 9. Quarter of a lb.? 10. 5 Ibs.? 
11. 10 Ibs.? 12. $lb. Ceylon? 13. jib. Cey- 
Jon? 14. 14 Ibs. Ceylon? 15. 14 Ibs. Ceylon? 
16. 3 lb. Orange Pekoe? 17.4 Ib. Orange 
Pekoe? 18. 3 lb. Assam? 19. 41b. Assam? 20. 
4 Ib. India? 21. 4 1b. India? 22. 5 Ibs. Ceylon? 
23. 10 Ibs. Ceylon? 24. 5 Ibs. Orange Pekoe? 





25. 10 lbs. Orange Pekoe? 26.5 Ibs. Assam? 
27. 10 lbs. India? 28. 5 lbs. Czarina? 
<2 oe Gee 
THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
xIx. 


WILLIAM PENN AND THE QUAKERS. 
(Penn: Born 1644—Died 1718.) 

Pennsylvania was founded by William Penn, 
an Englishman, in 1682. 

Pennsylvania means Penn’s Wood. 

William Penn was a Quaker. He founded the 
colony in Pennsylvania as a refuge for persecuted 
Quakers. 

Philadelphia was the first settlement. 
means “Brotherly Love.” 

Penn made a famous treaty with the Indians, 
which. was never broken. 

People from many countries besides 
found a welcome ‘nu Pennsylvania. 

Map Work.—Note the location of Philadelphia 
between the Schuylkill and the Delaware. Why 
was it a good place for a city? 

, > ap 
JAMES OGLETHORPE. 
(Born 1689—Died 1785.) 

Georgia was founded by James Oglethorpe, an 
Englishman, in 1733. 

It was started as a refuge for unfortunate Eng- 
lishmen imprisoned for debt, and to help protect 
South Carolina from the Spaniards in Florida. 

The Englishmen were soon joined by persecuted 
Protestants from many countries in Europe. 

The colony was named in honor of King George 
II. 

Savannah was the first settlement. 

Georgia was the last cf the thirteen original Eng- 
lish colonies in America. 

Map Work.—Locate Savannah. Note its ap- 
proximate distance from Charleston and St. 
Augustine—From “A First Course in American 
History.” . Used by permission of the publishers, 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
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SANITARY TOWELS. 


.. Whe Journal of Education for February 4 contains a 
reference to a recommendation of the city physician of 
‘Des Moines concerning the matter of towels for schools. 

May I state that we have found a solution of this. prob- 
_ lem in the use of sanitary paper towels. Many schools 
probably make use*of these towels, but the suggestion 
may be worth while to those to whom the thought of 
such a thing has not come. The tissue paper cut in any 
desired size can be procured from dealers in such paper 
at a surprisingly low figure when purchased in large 
quantities. With us, each teacher has a supply of these 
towels, which, after being used, are consigned to the 


waste paper basket. 
W. B. Arbaugh. 
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THE MARKING SYSTEM. 


Editor Journal of Education: The discussion relative 
to the “‘marking system,’’ which is going on in the Jour- 
nal, interests me greatly. The second set of questions 
just published open the way for suggestions in regard 
to the substitution of a different ideal and better method. 
The marking system, as it seems to me, has its 
chief significance as a device for aiding the teacher in 
maintaining the standard of the school. It marks the 
attainment of scholars and indicates their rank in com- 
parison with others, in work which appears in recita- 
tions ‘and examinations. It has its value, and perhaps 
has no equal in this realm. When it is used as an ap- 
peal or incentive to scholars, abuses creep in, and its 
influence is generally unwholesome. 

There are teachers, and the number is by no means 
small, who succeed without resort to a marking sys- 
tem, in inspiring their scholars with a “desire for learn- 
ing for learning’s sake, and with a love for work, for the 
joy of doing and attaining.” The appeal of the personal 
example and influence of the teacher is a higher and 
more powerful incentive than any which can possibly 
emanate from any marking system, however judiciously 
managed. The true test of a scholar’s success is to be 
found in the spirit which actuates him, and the efforts 
which that spirit prompts, rather than in any records of 
work accomplished in recitations or examinations. The 
acquisition of knowledge in school, which may perhaps 
be measured and recorded, fairly but not fully, by 
means of a marking system, is of little importance in 
comparison with the training in spirit and purpose, in 
preparation for, and as a part of, that education which 
is lifelong, which cannot be demonstrated, or materially 
aided by any such device. 
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W. H. Hall. 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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THE MARKING SYSTEM. 


‘Editor of the Journal of Education: I took your ques- 
tions to my Sunday school class and to my own children, 
and with my wits sharpened by friction with theirs I 
will give you my “views” as follows: — 

I. I should define education as the development of 
the powers, rather than as_ the assimilation of knowl- 
edge. This might not abolish the marking system, but 
it would change its basis. 

II. The difference between emulation and imitation 
is not very great. I would supplement, not substitute. 
Add suggestion; meaning the personal influence which 
stimulates the pupil to original work. For example: No 
amount of thoroughness in the study of the botanical 
text-book can equal in value the power of individual 
work, which enables the pupil to observe which side of 
the elm leaf is the larger. 
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III. My class preferred to use the word friend, in- 
stead of censor. 

IV.. I should say: The power of original work. 

V. Superficially, more interest in his studies. If the 
power to do original work is really being developed, the 
pupil will soon exhibit a disconcerting tendency to op- 
pose his own judgment to that of the teacher. This is. 
not self-conceit, but his effort to stand on his own intel- 
lectual feat. If the teacher understands this, all power 
is given him in heaven and on earth with that pupil. 
If he doesn't, there will immediately be several distinct 
and widely different kinds of trouble. 

VI. I know nothing about this. 

My class raised the question of the futility of the 
present marking for “effort.’”’ Unless the teacher his. 
got very far into the heart of the child he cannot know 
with any certainty how much effort the pupil uses. 
The object of the school is not so much to teach chil- 
dren to work hard as to work wisely. 

Bayard EB. Harrison, 

Clerk Industrial Committee, General Association Con- 
gregational Churches of Massachusetts, 7 Hartshorn 
court, Malden, Mass. 
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THE SEVENTY-THREE “ MARTYRS.” 


Now that the smoke has blown away and the sentence, 
“It was a famous victory,” has a new meaning, it may 
be worth while to register the names of the seventy- 
three who had an exceptional outing on February 25 in 
connection with the flying trip to Michigan city to save 
the half fare for the return trip. We print this primarily 
to show how strictly professional it was and how widea 
range of country it covered:— 

From Boston, Dr. A. E. Winship, editor Jvurnal of 
Education; Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks, Frank J. 
Sherman, manager Newson & Co., and W. H. H. Bryant. 
Ginn & Co.; Superintendent Allen P. Keith, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Superintendent Everett B. Durfee, Fall 
River, Mass.; Superintendent U. G. Wheeler, Everett, 
Mass.; Superintendent Frank J. Peaslee, Lynn, Mass.; 
Superintendent J. H. Carfrey, Wakefield, Mass. 

Superintendent John W. Gamble, Plattsmouth, Neb.; 
Superintendent E. J. Bodwell, Beatrice, Neb.: County 
Superintendent R. Clement Harriss, Fairbury, Neb.; 
County Superintendent C. L. Littel, Culbertson, Neb.; 
Superintendent W. L. Stephens, Lincoln, Neb.; Superin- 
tendent W. M. Graham, South Omaha, Neb.; J. W. 
Crabtree, principal normal school, Peru, Neb.; Superin- 
tendent R. W. Eaton, Geneva, Neb.; Superintendent W. 
W. Stoner, York, Neb.; Superintendent J. A. Woodard, 
Havelock, Neb.; Superintendent A. L. Caviness, Fair- 
bury, Neb.; F. C. Williams, Silver, Burdett & Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

County Superintendent Leo M. Favrot, St. Martins- ’ 
ville, La.; County Superintendent J. H. Bres, Pert Alien, 
La.; Superintendent A. G. Murray, Lowry, La.; County 
Superintendent J. W. Bateman, Franklinton, La.; Super- 
intendent L. E. Missick, Plaquemine, La.; County Su- 
perintendent W. L. Ford, Leesville, La.; State Institute 
Conductor L. J. Alleman, Baton Rouge, La.; County Su- 
perintendent V. L. Roy, Marksville, La. 

Cc. L. Cronebaugh, Massillon, Ohio; Edward: M. Van- 
Cleve, State School for the Blind, and Superintendent 
Jacob A. Shawan, Columbus, Ohio; Superintendent EB. B. 
Cox, Xenia, Ohio; Superintendent W. T. Trump, Miamis- 
burg, Ohio; Lawrence B. Duvall, Hamilton, Ohio; Super- 
intendent C. W. W. Clure, Germantown, Ohio; Superin- 
tendent J. J. Martz, Greenville, Ohio. 

Harvey G. Hatch, Manual Training school, Rockford, 
Ill.; Assistant County Superintendent W. H. Brydges, 
Elgin, Ill.; C. M. Merica, Eaton & Co., and J. C. Mount- 
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joy, Mountjoy & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Superintendent F. W. 
Robison, Dolton, Ill.; Superintendent F. L. Hoebn, Mt. 
Olive, Il.; Ralph Hoehn, Gillespie, I1.; Superintendent 
W. R. Snyder, Monmouth, Il. 

Superintendent B. J. Rivett, River Rouge, Mich.; Su- 
perintendent H. C. Daley, Wyandotte, Mich.; Superin- 
tendent E. J. Wellman, Gladstone, Mich.; Superintend- 
ent T. W. Clemo, Republic, Mich. 

L. W. Brooks, Tomahawk, Wis.; A. H. Cole, Normal 
school, Merrill, Wis.; Supgrintendent W. E. Maddock, 
Superior, Wis.; Assistant Superintendent Walter Allen, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Superintendent H. B. Work, Wheeling, W. Va.; J. N. 
Deahi, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va.; 
Charles J. C. Bennett, Normal school, Fairmount, W. 
Va.; Superintendent C. J. Woodford, Philippi, W. Va.; 
Superintendent George 8. Ellis, Whitehall, N. Y.; 
Superintendent H. T. Morrow, Amsterdam, N. Y.; Mor- 
ton Southard, Industrial Company, New York city, N. 
Y.; Superintendent Randall Spaulding, Montclair, N. J.; 
Superintendent O. I. Woodley, Passaic, N. J.; Superin- 
tendent W. F. Cramer and wife, Red Oak, Iowa; J. D. 
Anderson, Silver, Burdett & Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Su- 
perintendent Arthur D. Horton, New Kensington, Pa. 

Superintendent I. L. Candler, Wharton, Tex.; Cree T. 
Work, Industrial Training school, Denton, Tex.; N. B. 
Marsh, Berea College, Berea, Ky.; Frances O. Cravens, 
Normal school, St. Cloud, Minn.; Charles Goodman, 
manager Milton Bradley Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Super- 
intendent E. E. Bass, Greenville, Miss.; Marion E. Jones, 
teacher manual training, Culver, Ind. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE CENTURY OF THE CHILD. By Ellen Key, a 
distinguished Swedish woman. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth. 339 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

I confess to inability to know what to say about this 
book. Ellen Key is a remarkable woman, and ‘Th= 
Century of the Child” has gone through more than 
twenty German editions, and has been published in sev- 
eral European countries. Since the author severed her 
connection with the champions of .woman’s emancipa- 
tion twelve years ago, by asserting that the salvation 
of women depended upon a nobler conception of her 
natural mission as wife and mother rather than upon an 
enlargement of her sphere, she has devoted herself 
largely to educational questions, and her seriousness and 
sincerity of ethical purposes have won for her a large 
and enthusiastic following. Some of her ideas are 
strongly revolutionary, but in educational questions she 
shows originality, and her writings have a wide appeal 
among progressive pe.ple. In the matter of the educa- 
tion of children she is the foe of mechanical methods, 
and recommends a large liberty in the bringing-up of 
young people. 

The book is educationally revolutionary, and we ad- 
vise kindergartners and conventional teachers to give it 
a wide berth unless they are prepared for a cold p!unge 
professionally, but whoever enjoys new ideas with all 
the thrill of professional relish will have a delightful 
experience with Ellen Key’s book. 

Sweden has produced two women of genius in our day 
—Ellen Key and Selma Lagerlof. The first is a soci- 
ologist, the second an artist. The one lives in Berlin, 
preaching a subversive gospel that the world is not as 
yet prepared to accept; the other has remained in her 
native land, beloved and honored by all. 


ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. Including 
the results of the second peace conference at The 
Hague. By George B. Davis, judge-advocate-general, 
U. S. A. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 
(5x8.) 670 pp. Price, $3. 

Generali Davis was delegate plenipotentiary to the 
Geneva conference of 1906, and to the second peace eon- 
ference at The Hague, 1907, selected for this distin- 
guished service because of his eminent preparedness for 
it. The first edition of “Elements of International Law” 
was published in 1900, and at once became the recog- 
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nized authority as a popular treatise of a subject in 
which there was never so great public interest in this 
country as during the past ten years. In the eight years 
three revisions have been, called for because of great 
strides in the progress of international peace movements. 
Within ten years the country has for the first time be- 
come vitally interested in international law because the 
episode of 1898 changed America’s relation to the nations 
of the earth, and General Davis was early recognized as 
authority on the problems involved in this new relation. 
There is to be found nowhere else in so compact a form 
all that the public wishes to know and that students of 
statecraft must know on this subject. ‘ 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN’S READER. By Paul & 
Reinsch, Ph. D., University of Wisconsin. Boston: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 253 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Every contribution that helps to impress children 
with the various practical phases of civic duties and re- 
sponsibilities is heartily welcome. For this purpose this 
is an eminently serviceable and valuable book. Under 
ordinary circumstances the young are chiefly impressed 
with the office-seeking feature of civic life. To them 
the getting of an office and then the getting of the most 
possible out of it personally is the main issue in gov- 
ernment, so that the opportunity to read in school an 
interesting and inspiring book like this is of inestimable 
value to the community as well as to the child. This 
book has none of the old-time mechanism of civics with 
its formal analysis of legislative, judiciary, and execu- 
tive functions. Instead it starts with the citizen’s pirt 
in government, nominations and elections, maintaining 
order, protecting citizens, educating the young, public 
charities, highways, public works, forests, mails, taxa- 
tion, ete. , 


SCRIBE AND LEGOUVE’S BATTAILLE DE DAMBS. 
Edited by Professor: Charles A. Eggert of Illinois 
Wesleyan University. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 16mo. 159 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
A bit of entertaining French comedy is here selected 

as a French text. “The Battle of the Dames” is a bit of 











NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC COURSE 


BY C, E. WHITING 


This new course contains folk songs, part songs 
and choruses, carefully graded and suited for use 
with every approved system of musical instruction. 
Its charming melodies and progressive plan adapt 
it to render a unique service. The uniform series 
of Assembly Selections in each of the six books 
makes its use easy in the largest schools. 


Six books Cloth 1'2 pages 30 cents 


THE PARALLEL COURSE 
DRAWING BOOKS 


BY C. S. HAMMOCK 
and A. G. HAMMOCK 


Parallel courses in pencil and brush work, in- 
cluding drawing from grasses and grains, foliage 
and flowers, fruits and vegetables, landscape, ani- 
mals, the human figure, illustrated work, construc- 
tion and design, perspective, lettering and mechani- 
cal drawing. Fully illustrated in color and in 
black and white. 

The series contains four books, one for each two 
grades of elementary schools. Bound in heavy 
paper. 40 pages. Size, 8 x 103/ inches. Price, 
$1.80 per dozen. 








D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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fun between an elder and a younger woman, with 2a 
hint or two of the tragic as the Prefect becomes involved 
in the conflict. There is much witty and thoroughly 
naane dialogue in the play, which makes attractive 
for the pupil. Only needed notes are given, ac- 

the text, and a complete voeabulary of forty 


THE REORGANIZATION OF OUR COLLEGES. By 
Clarence F. Birdseye, author..of “Individwa) Training 
in Our Colleges.” New York: The Baker Taylor Com- 
pany. Cloth. 410 pp. Price, $1.75, net. 

The public, college men, and students gemerally are 
ander great obligation to Mr. Birdseye, for this impor- 
tant work, the first in its field, is an examimation into 
athe present conditions of the administrative and student 
Jife departments in our universities and celleges. It 
,points out grave abuses which exist in practieally all of 
vthe larger institutions, and it suggests a remedy, which 
may be briefly summarized im the author’s proposal to 
‘place college reorganization under a separate adminis- 
trative department, with the cordial co-operation of 
jparents and business alumni. Mr. Birdseye points out 
iin no mistakable terms the weakness of the colleges and 
‘universities growing out of lack of organization. He 
‘shows that our college administration has progressed 
empirically and in no sense seientifieally. Fatalities in 
the college course have been great, imexplicab!e, and in- 
excusable, and they have been mental and moral despite 
the fact that they are supposed to be both intellectual 
and moral. The topics are: “Shall We Reorginize Our 
Colleges;” “The Student Life Department,” “The Sepa- 
rate Administrative Department.” 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN FRENCH. An Inttro- 
duction to Original Compositien in French. By Pierre 
J. Marique and Henry Broekway Gilson, of the French 
Department of the College of the City of New York. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. imo. 
Cloth. 166 pp. List price, 40 cents; mailing price, 45 
cents. ; 

At last the American high school and academy ap- 
preciate the importance of teaching modern languxges to 
all the students, and they also realize that they must be 
go taught that the students will come to see the thought 
in the language itself without being permanently fet- 
tered by tedious word translation and technical gram- 
matical construction. They must know the language 
‘and its. grammar as they know English, and see the sig- 
nificance of phrasing readily. “Practical Exercises in 
French,” by Marique and Gilson, develops this p»wer 
readily and reliably by giving the student an opportun‘ty 
to turn to account the capital he has acquired in the 
way of vocabulary, verb forms, and constructions. It 
begins with the simplest exercises and leads on step by 
step to a point where the student has to express his own 
thoughts in the foreign tongue. 

Each lesson iu Part I. contains a short text from some 
good writer, which affords exercises in reiding and 

translating; questions based on the text, designed not 
only to offer an exercise in conversation but to be an 
oral preparation for the written resume or abstract of 
the text; grammatical questions bearing on the rules ap- 
plied in the text, forming a practical review of the mst 
important points of French grammar; and exercises in 
original composition, so arranged as to combine variety 
and system. Part II. consists of a list of topics to be 
treated by the student. Each topic is followed by a few 
suggestions which reduce to a minimum the work of 
invention and enable the young writer to concentrate 
his attention on the form. There is a double vocabulary 
and also a grammatical appendix. The book is intended 
for the work of the third and fourth years in secondary 
schools and the second year’s work in colleges, 
COMPAYRE’S YVAN GALL. Edited by Professor 0. 

B. Super of Dickinson College. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. Flexible cloth. 200 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Gabriel Compayre is the author of several philosophi- 
cal and pedagogical works that have been translated 
into English. His “Yvan Gall” is a supplementary 
reader for the lower grades of the French schools and 
so is simple, and has not oniy instructive but also inter- 
esting matter. It is really a sea story, and takes one 
into many waters—to Newfoundland, to the Mediterra- 
nean, and to Australia. It is full of incidents of marine 
life. The editor makes all the indispensable annota- 


tions, and adds a full vocabulary. 
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DE BORNIER’S LA FILLE DE ROLAND. Badited by 
Professor Clara A. Nelsow of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Flexible cloth. 116 
pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Bornier was 2 French poet, and a classicist in the 
midst of modern French realism. He was a cop‘ous as 
well as a charming writer, but it is upon this text of 
“Roland” that his fame chiefly and securely rests. “In 
this drama,” says Faguet, ‘he has touched the subline.” 
Roland and his horn has often fired the French heart 
under reverses. The student of French will find h'm- 
self captivated by the beauty of Bornier’s style, and 
thrilled by the story he tells so dramatically. The editor 
gives choice and careful annotations, and does not add 
a vocabulary. 


—_—_—— 


STANDARD SONGS AND CHORUSBS. By M. F. 
MacConnell, director of music in New York High 
schools. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 8vo. 256 pp. Price, 75 cents, 

A collection of fine music for high school use, and 
prepared by one whose ability in selection has been 
realized by practice in training pupils of such schools in 
the art of singing. Classical songs by such composers 
as Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and others are 
retained in their original form. Here may be found 
“The Bells of Saint Michael’s Tower,” by Kuyvett; 
“The Spinning Song,” by Wagner; “The Lost Chord,” 
by Sullivan; “Holy Night,” by Haydn. and a hundred 
others just as attractive, and in their entirety making up 
a volume that will help pupils to sing, if there is any 
melody in them. ‘The typography of the book is all 
that can be asked; but this does not surprise anyone. 





APPLIED MECHANICS FOR ENGINEERS. By As- 
sistant-Professor ©. L. Hancock of Purdue Univer- 
sity. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
384 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

As a text-book this work is specially prepared for en- 
gineering students of the junior year in college. But it 
is more than this, for it goes beyond mere Classroom 
work, and thus may be valuable even to those who hive 
left the junior year far behind them. It is a very able 
treatise on statics and dynamics. The author has spe- 
cially elaborated such themes as the “Moment of In- 
ertia,” “Centre of Gravity,” “Work and Bnergy,” “Fric- 


tion and Impact,” in the belief that they require a fuller 


treatment than is usually given them. The book 
abounds in illustrations and figures, and contains a 
number of tables essential to the subject of mechan‘cs. 
The index work is excellent. 


APPLIED ARTS DRAWING BOOKS. By Wilhelmina 
Seegmiller, Indianapolis. For Winter and Spring. A 
book for each grade frem third to eighth. Chicago: 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. 

It is entirely useless to attempt any description of 
these books. They are so unlike any other books for 
the schools that have ever been brought out thit there 
is nothing to use by way of comparison. Miss Seeg- 
miller has been many years in perfecting her scheme, 
and the excellence of the bocks justifies her delay in 
producing them. They are devoted to the months from 
February to June, so that every lesson is of vital inter- 
est. If you are interested in drawing, send for the book 
for your grade, and then you will see why we do not 
attempt to describe them. 


CORNELL STUDY BULLETINS FOR 

No. 2, Guide to High School Observation. 
Whipple. Cloth. (7x10%.) 

No. 3, Editor Charles De Garmo, Questions in General 
and Educational Psychology. By G. M. Whipple. 
Cloth. (7x10%.) 

Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

Bulletin No. 2 was inspired by Bagley’s outline for 
observation in the elementary school in his “Classroom 
Management.” It is prepared primarily for university 
students of education. There are 209 paragraphs, or 
groups of questions, upon the program, curriculum, at- 
tendance, psychological principles of teaching, discipline, 
control, hygienic conditions, and the various branches. 
No. 3 has 1,000 questions and suggestions for checking 
up the student’s progress in psychology and to induce 
intelligent assimilation of material suppiied by lectures, 
reading, and classroom discussions. 


TEACHERS. 
By G. M. 
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March 18,. 1909 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
I under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To he available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 31, April 1, 2: North Ne 
braska Teachers’ Association, Nor- 
folk. 


April 1, 2: Classical Association of 
New England, Boston University, 
Boston. 


April 2, 3: Brown University Teach- 
ers’ Association, Providence, R. L.; 
president, Charles B. Dennis, Jr.; 
secretary, Walter B. Jacobs. 


April 8, 9, 10: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 


April 8, 9, 10: Bastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Providence, 
R. L; F. B. Lakey, English High 
school, Boston. 


April 8-10: Middle Tennessee Educa- 
tional Association, Nashville. 


April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Edu- 
eational Association, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909; Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Maine; B. C. 


Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secre- 
tary. 
October 8, 9: MHastern [Illinois 


Teachers’ Association, Danville. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


_ 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The Boston school ¢om- 
mittee says the new grammar school 
to be erected on Ferdinand street 
shall be named for Abraham Lin- 
eoln. The Winthrop school for girls 
and the Brimmer school for boys in- 
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sist that the names of their schools 
of olden days be preserved. And the 
fight is on. The new school practi- 
cally replaces the old Winthrop and 
Brimmer schools. The members of 
the Winthrop School Association and 
of the Brimmer School Association 
insist that the only right and fair 
thing to do is to perpetuate the old 
names. The school board members 
think differently. In spite of the 
fact that the members of the two 
school associations petitioned them 
to name the school the “Brimmer- 
Winthrop,” they have gone right 
ahead and insist on the school being 
named the “Abraham Lincoln.” 

Frederick P. Fish of Brookline, 
former president of the American 
Bell Telephone Company, has been 
nominated a member of the state 
board of education to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of. Carroil D. 
Wright of Worcester. Mr. Fish re- 
signed from the telephone company 
afew years ago. He is an overseer 
of Harvard College and a member of 
the corporation and of the executive 
cowmittee of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and a member 
of the association of Radcliffe. He 
has taken a large part in the educa- 
tional affairs of the state in the past 
and present. 

The legislature is considering a bil 
providing a pension for teachers in 
the public schools. The bill provides 
that any teacher, male or female, 
who has taught school thirty years, 
the last twenty of which has been 
in public schools and the last ten in 
the city or town in which the pension 
is applied for, shall receive a pension 
of one-half the average salary for the 
five years preceding the retirement. 

NEW BEDFORD. The teachers 
have organized and the association 
has a membership of more than 200. 

The annual meeting and election 
of officers of the New Bedford 
Teachers’ Association was held last 
week. The reports. of the various 
officers were read and also that of 
the executive committee. Following 
the annual meeting, over 150 mem- 
bers enjoyed a reception and dance. 
The officers elected were as follows: 
President, Wesley A. O’Leary; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Walter I. Ham- 
ilton; executive committee, Miss Car- 
rie Footman, Miss Lilley, Miss Fish. 

SANDWICH. It is with deepest 
regret that we record the death of 
Herbert J. Jones, superintendent of 
schools, for tke Bourne, Sandwich, 
and Mashpee district. This sad 
event occurred March 4. The news 
plunged the whole district into deep- 
est gloom, for although Mr. Jones 
was a comparatively recent comer, 
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What to do and 
How to do it — 
Plainly told in . 


WHAT AND HOW 


By ANNA W. HENDERSON and H. 0. PALEN 


A new book that solves the ‘‘Busy Work” problem for the primary teacher our book,“Dustand its Dangers,” 
setting forth acarefully graded course of Handwork with each day’s work based to any address upon request. 


on a previous lesson—a course in which there is development and growth. It 


contains definite and practicable courses of elementary hand-work in Stick- sold nearly everywhere in bar. 
laying, Paper-folding, Free-hand Cutting, Clay-modeling, Weaving, Form and rels, half-barrels and in one and 
' Color, and Cardboard Construction. Handsomely bound and illustrated with a five gallon cans. Ifnottobe had 
large number of colored plates. Price, $2.00, 

Send for special descriptive circular of this unusual book. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston 


New York 





Philadelphia 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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PREVENTION OF DISEASE 
CONTAGION AMONG 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


How it Can Be Accomplished 


HE prevention of disease contagion 
among school children has long been 
asubject of serious study and exhaus- 

tive experimentation. s 

Medical science has demonstrated that dis- 
ease contagion is easily transmitted by dust, 
and that circulating dust, moreover, is the 
greatest carrier and distributer of disease 
germs known. The true remedy then—the 
true preventive of;disease transmission—lies 
in the extermination of dust and its millions 
of living bacilli. 

Dusty floors simply teem with these micro. 
organisms. Sweeping will not dispose of 
them. The action of the broom merely 
swishes the dust and germs into the air and 
affords an opportunity for them to circulate 
with every current of air. We must, then, 
regard dry-sweeping as particularly danger- 
ous,and there should be a crusade in every 
school, every store, in every public building 
against the practice. 


‘ 





Standard Floor Dressing has proved the 
most effective dust collector and floor pre- 
rervative yet discovered. It does not eyapo- 
rate, and floors on which it is used require but 
three or four |treatments a year to secure 
gratifying results. 

Where Standard Floor Dressing is used the 
dust adheres to the floor and may be collected 
and disposed of without polluting the atmos- 
phere, so that the dangers from dry- sweeping 
may be now entirely eliminated. 

There are thousands of schools throughout 
the country using Standard Floor Dressing 
with remarkable success, and it is a fact that 
the health of many communities has been 
advanced by the use of this preparation on the 
floors of schools, stores and public buildings. 

Standard Floor Dressing is not, however, 
intended for household use, and no one should 
attempt to apply it to home floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides being the 
logical remedy for the dust evil, is also a 
splendid floor preservative. Floors on which 
it is used will not crack or split and will last 
much longer than untreated floors. 

To prove that our claims for Standard Floor 
Dressing are capable of actual demonstration 
we are making an offer toofficials in charge of 
public buildings and schools. We will treat 
the floor of one room or corridor free ¢/ all cost, 
so that you can personally see that the Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing will most effectually keep 
down the dust and thus lessen the danger of 
contagion. To localities far removed from qur 
agencies we will send free sample with full 
directions for applying. af 

We will be pleased to send particulars and 


Standard Floor. Dressing is 


in your locality we will quote 

prices on application. Address 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


made of our famous 


ABSOLUTELY PURE UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
WATERPROOF AND GERIIPROOF 
Can be relied upon to “STAND UP” under hard wear, 
careless handling and the deadly book strap for 
A Full School Year! 


It reinforces the bindings, fits snugly and perfectly. Always 
Available for Immediate Use for books of great variation in 


Height and Width. 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 




















he had already made many friends, 
and had impressed all who ‘came 
into contact with him as a myn of 
great force of character ard sterling 
worth. Mr. Jones was born in Ma- 
drid, N. Y., fifty-five years ago. A 
graduate of Cornell in 1894, Mr. 
Jones brought to his work a ripe ex- 
perience, sound scholarship, progres- 
sive ideas, and a strong personality. 
He had been a superintendent of 
schools for many years, the greater 
part of his time having been spent in 
Massachusetts. He was supern- 
tendent at Holden for eight years 
previous to his appointment to this 
district. He was deeply interested 
in its town affairs, Farmers’ Club, 
and in all that was for the benefit of 
the community. He commenced his 
duties in Sandwich last August. 


STOUGHTON. Robert Hutcheon. a 
florist of this town, is giving a series 
of talks to pupils of the public 
schools in an instructive and inter- 
esting manner, as to preparing soil, 
planting seeds, transplanting plants, 
and methods of improving the school 
gardens. June 18 will be flower day 
at the schools, and the pupils. will 
each bring two plants to their re- 
spective rooms to compete for prizes 
given by the teachers for the best 
plants. 


WINCHESTER. At the annual 
town meeting the voters accepted by 
a decisive vote the provisions of 
Chapter 498, Acts of 1908, whereby 
the school committee may retire 
from active service and place on the 
pension roll any teacher who is sixty 
years old or over or is incapacitated 
for useful service and. who has 
served the town for twenty-five 
years. The amount of the annual 
pension allowed to any person shall 
not exceed one-half the annual com- 
pensation received at the time of re- 
tirement and in no case shall exceed 
$500. This result was due to the ef- 
forts of C. F. A. Currier, who was at 
the same time elected to the school 
committee, Robert C. Metcalf, for- 
mer superintendent of schools, and 
Superintendent, Schuyler F. Herron. 


RHODBD ISLAND. 
CRANSTON. This town has had 
more free advertising in the last 
months than for several years pre- 
viously and all because the board of 
education ran short of funds and 
abruptly closed the schools, where- 


upon a special town meeting was 
called and the money promptly voted 
for keeping the schools open. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The annual educa- 
tional conference under the auspices 
of the University of Vermont was 
opened March 11 with an attendance 
of about fifty educators from all 
parts of the state. At the afternoon 
session a cordial welcome was ex- 
tended by President Buckham of the 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 


Total expense, including boaid and tuition 
$36 to $50. ' . , 

Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents, 

Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES 8. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


university. Principal C. H. Morrill 
of Randolph Normal school read a 
paper on the advantages of exact 
science study in the secondary 
schools. An address was made by 
Professor A. G. Webster of Clark 
University. The annual banquet of 
the Vermont Schoolmasters’ Club 
was held Friday evening. 


OF THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Eighth Session—Six Weeks. 
JUNE 22-JULY 30, 1909. 


The largest summer school of its kind 
in America. Offers the best opportunity 
for instruction in all subjects of interest to 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. ao a ~~ prea and high : re 

—— out courses, arranged in cycles 
PENNSYLVANIA. of two, three and four years, with x 

PITTSBURG. The safle gee tions for home study and reading, and 

playground" congress _w! bon. credit for work completed. 


here on May 11 to 14. The local com- . : & 
mittee on arrangements consists of — | 00 instructors, selected for their ability 


Miss Beulah Kennard, president of from all parts of the country. 
the Playground Association; Mrs. No charge except registration fee of 
Samuel Ammon and George EB. John- $10. Announcement ready about the 


son, superintendent of the Play- : 
ground Association. The meetings middle of March. 





For Further Information Write 

_P. P. CLAXTON, SUPERINTENDENT 

WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President Emeritus 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 

The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 

Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 

the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


will be held in Carnegie Music hall, 

expression, whether as a creative thinker or aa 
interpreter. A beautiful new padding. Sum- 
or 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory nis, cee Stent 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
row BOSTON, MABB. 


SUMMER SESSION OF STOUT INSTITUTE — 
AUGUST 2nd -- SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1909 


21 Courses in Manual Training 
14 Courses in Domestic Science and Art 
2 Courses in Drawing 


Teachers of Manual Training, of Domestic Science and Art, and of Draw- 
ing, who desire additional] training, either technical or professional, and those 
who wish to begin their preparation for teaching these subjects, will find 
courses specially adapted to their needs. 

For circular giving full information concerning the summer session 
courses, address L. D. HARVEY, 

President Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
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ne of the most beautiful and con- 
vente places for gatherings in the 
United States. The exhibition fea- 
tures will be particularly empha- 
sized. One exhibition will deal with 
dramatics, folk dancing, and games, 
while the value of music in play- 
ground work will be developed at a 
musical feature in which playground 
children will sing Italian, Russian, 
German, Irish, and negro folk songs. 
Folk dancing also will be a special 
feature of the festival work. This 
congress will offer an excellent op- 
portunity to study at first hand the 
way in which 4 municipality and a 
private organization can co-operate 
successfully, for the city has placed 
the management of its playgrounds 
in the hands of the Playground As- 
sociation. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 

Florida School Exponent, for sev- 
eral years published successfully at 
Tallahassee, has been purchased by 
Miss Hattie H. Carpenter, who w ill 
also edit it and issue it from Miami, 
Florida. Miss Carpenter is one of the 
best known teachers of the state, and 
her editorship is heartily welcomed 
by the teachers of the state and by 
the editorial fraternity of the coun- 
try. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

DECATUR. By a vote of 1,239 to 
290 the city has voted $160,00) for 
the erection of a new high school- 
house on a most attractive site in the 
heart of the city. 

The Central [Illinois 
meets here March 19, 20. W. A. 
Farr of Jacksonville isgpresident. 
The out-of-state speakers are Presi- 
dent H. C. King of Oberlin, Dr. L. H. 
Gulick of the National Playground 
Association. 


Association 


IOWA. 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, 
is planning a three-weeks’ summer 
school, designed along lines for teach- 


ers of country schools. It opens 
June 14 and closes July 3, and will 
be open six days a week. This is to 
be followed immediately by the 
county institute, which lasts six 


days. Miss Buchannan, county su- 
perintendent, is doing her best to 
build up the country teachers. 

Story county held her annual con- 
vention in January, when Superin- 
tendent Scott was installed in the 
FUROP Economy, comfort, expert leader- 
ship. Apply Now. 


L. A. Davis, 49 Wall Street, New York City 








Ideal Summer Tour For Teachers, 





to Europe. $165 and up. June- 
July Sailings nearly full. Book 
at once. 


527 Beacon Bidg., Boston 
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The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
‘Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
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J. R. WOOD 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 





A Visit to Washington | 


—DURING THE— 
Easter Season 
will prove not only.a delightful experience but an education. 
The best means is by taking the “Fr 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOUR 


LEAVING BOSTON, FRIDAY, APRIL 9, OR NEW:YORK — 
SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1909 


ROUND TRIP RATES: $25.00 FROM BOSTON OR FALL RIVER 
$18.00 FROM NEW YORK 
COVERING NECESSARY EXPENSES EXCEPT MEALS ON 
FALL RIVER LINE STEAMERS. 
FOUR AND A HALF DAYS IN WASHINGTON 
SEEING THE MOST IN THE LEAST TIME. 
THE PARTY UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT. 


SIMILAR TOURS MARCH I[2, 26, APRIL 23, MAY 7. 
STOP-OVERS AT PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND NEW YORK, 


DETAILED ITINERARIES AND FULL INFORMATION .OF 
RODNEY MACDONOUGH, P. A. N. E. D., NO. 5 BROMFIELD ST. 
COR. OF WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ae 
t m 





GEO. W. BOYD 
General Passenger Agent. 














hearts of all the teachers as a friend 
and co-worker of more than ordinary 
ability. President H. H. Seerley and 
Professor A. V. Storm spoke along 
their special lines. Professor Storm 
is directly interested in getting our 
teachers prepared for agricultural 
training. 

The Bolton report for revising the 
Iowa school laws is meeting much 
criticism at the hands of the farm- 
ers and legislature. There were 
some unhappy arrangements in it. 
There was not enough consideration 
given to the improving of the coun- 
try schools. The state board of edu- 
cation is to be composed of the presi- 
dent of the State Normal school, 
State University, and State College, 
Mechanics, and one professor from a 
private college, a city superintend- 
ent, the state superintendent, and a 
county superintendent. One may 
readily see with five members, who 
may remain members for years, and 
two members likely to change fre- 
quently, there is very little chance 
for the state and county superintend- 
ents to be of much influence, the five 
other members having a chance to 
push their own ideas beyond the 


country school. Many’ contend that 
the country school is the one now 
needing the help; that the college 
and city schools already have all the 
law they need. All this has resulted 
in the general assembly appointing 
committees to revise the report, and 
Professor Bolton will not likely ree- 
ognize much of his hard work in the 
revision. 

The State Normal school for some 
time has found that the name school 
has been a misnomer to strangers, 
so the general assembly was asked 
to make the name the State Teach- 
ers College. This was presented in 
a bill, and occasioned some very se- 
vere criticisms against the present 
management of the normal, claiming 
that the trustees were exceeding 
their authority in widening the 
course of instruction beyond the 
general original plan. The bill was 
defeated. Afterwards the Senate 
reconsidered the vote and the change 
of name was carried in the Senate. 
The House will probably favor it. 

KANSAS. 

A total of $4,758,881 was paid out 

in salaries to school teachers during 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
DR. MINIFIE'S SELECT TOURS only every suggestion of dirt, but 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 


MENEELY& co. wrt, gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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Fisk Teachers’ Agencics “ral 
FISHER™“ACENCY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

BOSTON 

Rigas, apes DRE He, Lastname Boas ie 

Bxellent facilities for placing HAC OINUAL, >» 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 





James F. peculioagh Teachers’Agency R4ltway . 
 - & Successful. pl and College Bureau. BUILDING 
TEACHERS IN D. Register now for 1909 vacancies. CHICAGO 


NO REGISTRA 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 


fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 





in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, High Schools, ormal Schools, 
Sotien Peer Ohivorstties FRED DICK, Ex-State Superinte ndent, aoe, wo when dager spe 
0 : 


Buil , Denver, Colo. Eastern office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. * 








Some New Books. 














Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

i ‘4 + Boston  .90 

f German Grammar....... tee ceee renee wees Ham & Leonard Ginn & Co., st 8 
Plant Study and Plant Description............ yond a ps 7 é 4 

On 046s bem | ananc pies Ms tateaeie ide 

Rg yes Tongue and Other Poems..... Carruth G. P. Putnam s Sons, N.Y ; Ta 
The Lincoln Tribute Book §—..-+ ess enee+ «ees ae “1 fd ¢ 75 
thority........... Crees 1.50) 

am pena agite wee 4 err Baker {Ed.] Henry Holt & Co., a .40 

ic— r School 

— en 3g Tupi nat eh oe. Seeeee Young & Jackson D. Appleton & Co.,** —- 
Beginners’ Botany.. Biel. Las uubbcs « tadeles Bailey The Macmillan Co., - 60 
The Rhetoric of Oratory..-......-----+ PTE RE: a ay ek ES athe 1.10 
Dorothy and Her Wardrobe. ..........---++++- owers he 4 - 
The Young Citizen’s Reader.........+-+-+. e++++- Reinsch Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston 60 
Beokon OMONYMS.....--- --2+ cc eeereeseeeees Beseees meee Pima _' oa, | a F Re 
oreceseceocs Birdseye e Baker Taylor Co., “ 15 

The Reorganization of Our Colleges Maugham Duffield & oa: 22 1,50 
... Stork J.B. Lippiecott Co, Phila., 1.50 

... Dixon Scribner's, N.Y. —— 

.. Johnson Dodd, Mead & Co., se 1.5 

. Ward Longmans, Green & Uo., ‘* 3.00 

Hyde B. N. Huebsch, “ .50 

to $2.94 in the high schools. Based 


AL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
STAT ca Per both ; 


sexes. For catalogue 
address the Principal, A. C. BoYDEN, A. M. 





SCHOOL, FrronBuRe, Mass. 
AA nn tis For catalogues address 
Jouxn G. THOMPSON, Princ pal 





A SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 

bias | es gh are only. Especial at- 

tention is called to the new course of House- 

hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
Wuirremore, Principal. 


MAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 

pA ae ~ 3. Department’ for the peda- 

ogical and technical training of teachers of 

fis commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 











the. year 1908. This was paid to 
12,985 teachers, 3,646 of whom are 
employed in grade schools. The 
salaries in schools, exclusive of those 
paid to principals and superintend- 
ents, range from . $43.71 to $62.°0. 
These figures are shown by_a state- 
ment just issued by State Superin- 
tendent E. T. Fairchild. During the 
year the state school fund commis- 
sioners distributed $483,426 to the 
schools of the state. The total 
number of school children in the 
state, according to the census, is 
507.630; the number enrolled was 
392,904. Of this latter number, 146,- 
954 were females and 143,950 were 
males. The total number of or- 


ganized school districts in the state 
is 8,689. The average cost per pupil 
per month based upon the enio- 
ment runs from $1.53 in the grades 





upon the average daily attendance, 
the cost runs from $1.78 in the 
grades to $3.83 in the high schools. 
There are forty-one schools in the 
state teaching manual training and 
domestic science. Twenty country 
schools are teaching agriculture. 
There are sixty-two consolidated dis- 
tricts with a total enrollment of 
5,362 and thirty-two of them are do- 
ing high school work. The average 
attendance at the high schools of 
the state is 19,834. 


HAYS. Does any other normal 
school rank with that at Kirkville, 
Mo., in the number of men students? 
One day recently there were present 
242 men and 325 women. I do not 
know another such record.—Journal 
of Education. 

The Western State Normal at 
Hays, Kansas—way out in the short- 
grass—asks to be considered. We 
have enrolled this year ninety-five 
men and 133 women. Further and 
better, this six-year-old school has 
graduated to date twenty-six men 
and thirty-one women. Last year 
from the three-years course, the 
longest then maintained, twelve stu- 
dents were graduated, eleven of 
whom were men. The first gradu- 
ate from the four-years’ life diploma 
course, offered this year for the first 
time, is a man, who finished his work 
in January. Of the total nine can- 
didates for the life diploma this year 
eight are men. Are we not near to 





the same class?—Western Normal 
Leader. 


KENTUCKY. 


RICHMOND. -The Eastern State 
Normal school though young is emi- 
nently prosperous. Dr. R. N. Roark, 
the president, and one of the most 
widely known and esteemed men in 
the profession, has been ill since 
August, and the board of regents has 
given him leave of absence for six 
months electing Mrs. Roark as acting 
president during his absence. This 
was the desire of the entire faculty 
as well as of the community. Con- 
sidering the fact that the Scuth is 
conservative on the woman question, 
and that there are many men in the 
school as well as faculty, it is a great 
tribute to Mrs. Roark. 


MISSOURI. 
One town in Missouri pays $75 a 
year for each pupil in the high 


school. And the high school is one 
of the best in Missouri. 





OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. J. E. Wallace 
Wallin, Ph. D., Yale, has recently 


taken up work in the department of 
psychology and education in the re- 
organized Cleveland Normal Training 


school. Since taking his degree Dr. 
Wallin has been assistant cr in- 
structor in Clark, Michigan. and 


Princeton Universities, and _ vice- 
principal and head of the department 
of psychology and education in the 
Pennsylvania State Normal s‘hool at 
East Stroudsburg. As a student he 
specialized ii” psychology, education, 
and philosophy, working under 
Scripture, Ladd, Hall, Sanford, War- 
ren, and Baldwin. He has written 
a number of technical monographs 
in psychology. 

CINCINNATI. Instruction in 
ambidexterity in the Cincinnati pub- 
lic schools is receiving serious con- 
sideration at the hands of School Su- 
perintendent F. B. Dyer. Supervisor 
Ball of the manual training depart- 
ment, and Miss Ullrich, supervisor of 
the domestic science department. It 
has been argued that such instruc- 
tion would double the brain capacity 
of the pupils, inasmuch as only that 
portion of the brain develops that is 
exercised in the use of the I'mbs. 
Mr. Ball is soon to leave on a tour of 
inspection of the high schools in 
cities between St. Louis and this 
city. He will partieularly visit Pro- 
fessor Tadd’s school in Philadelphia, 
where instruction in ambidexterity 
is part of the regular curriculum. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
COLORADO. 
PUEBLO. Superintendent J. F. 
Keating has been re-elected for three 
years at a salary of $4,000. 


Pond 
At one of Utica’s private houses 
there was eaten a noteworthy 


Thanksgiving dinner. It was com- 
posed of three generations and com- 
prised twenty-two persons.—Utica 
Observer. 

Great Scott, has Utica a colony of 
cannibals?—Syracuse Herald. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 
Again Alice Lloyd at Keith’s. 


There is no more popular attraction 
than this dainty little English come- 
dienne, who won her way into the 
American hearts, and in a short year 
became the highest-priced attract.on 
in vaudeville. She has made a new 
collection of songs, some of which 
are said to be even better than for- 
mer favorites. One of the most 
important acts of the bill will be a 
new short opera. “The Patriot.” 
which has been meeting with such 
wonderful success, with Miss 
Helena Fredericks in the leading 
part. Also on the bill are Bert 
Levy, the whistling cartoonist; the 
Exposition Four; the Bounding Gor- 
dons: Kalmar and Brown; Irene 
La Tour and Zaza; Hy Greenway; 
Fiddler and Shelton, and a number: f 
other strong attractions. 


-" 


THE MAGAZINE. 


—There are helpful 
bright boys in Walter 
“Boys with a Business” 
St. Nicholas—giving illustrations 
from experience of the trath that 
“the same rule that makes a success- 
ful business man makes a successful 
business boy; that is, to find some- 
thing which people need, and then 
let them know you can supply it.” 
Two specially interesting and help- 
ful serials are the illustrated account 
of “Modern Magicians” and their 
tricks by Henry Hatton and Adrian 
Plate, and further account of “From 
the Drum of the Savage to the Great 
Orchestra,” by Jessie Katherine Miic- 
donald. 





hints for 
Dunham's 
in the April 
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Summer Term, University of 
Maine. 


Arrangements for the summer 
term at the University of Maine have 
been completed and over fifty 
courses will be offered during the 
present summer. They include work 





in botany, chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, history, sociology, 
education, Latin, French, German, 


Spanish, English, and public speak- 
ing. 

Charles Hoeing, Ph. D.. of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester will give the 
work in Latin in the absence of Pro- 
fessor Chase, who will be abroad 
this summer. The work in English 
will be given by Professors Alfred 
B. Kershaw and Edward R. Hawes. 
Robert R. Drummond, a graduate of 
the University of Maine, will hive 
charge of the work in German in 
place of Professor Carr, who re- 
cently died. The work of the de- 
partment of education will be given 
by Dr. Charles Davidson of the uni- 
versity, State Superintendent 
Smith, and Professor M. T. Seudder 
of Rutgers College. Professor Scud- 
der will give courses in the business 
administration of a sehool, manual 
training, and the social activities of 


school life. State Superintendent 
Payson Smith will give a course 
of lectures. A number of new 
courses have been added in phys- 
ics, Romance languages, and Bng- 
lish. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


T one candidate theory bas been developed in this Agency till it is our rule whenever we 
4 have a cluse fit. In February, 1909, eleven candidates made personal application at 
Ishbp. We telephoned oneman to go and telegraphed he was our best man, avd he was elected. 
The same week there were forty candidates for a grammar principalship at Engle wood,N. J. 
We sent one man and he was elected. About the same time we wele asked to recom- 
mend a principal for a new ONE CANDIDAT whom we recommended as the best 
technical schvol. We had _ man in the country, and he was 
elected. At East Orange, N. J., we had one man fora vacant grammar school so much better 
than any one else that we declined to name a second man even when Superintend nt Dave 
asked us to, and eventually he was elected, A young agency can not do this sort of wor 
because it has not the candidates or the knowledge of places or the experience. THEORY 
But when an agency has these it is pleasant for it and its candidates to follow this 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














introduces to 


TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 
Gevera- 


FORE! superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
canes fot very LOREIGN inetruction ; recommends good schools to parenta. (Call om «* 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yora. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 2” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. 


In correspondence with 8,000 Schools and Colleges. Over 7,000 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 


MERICAN 





Wabash Avenue, 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitts Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schols. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





PECI A LI STS with good general education wanted for ee ae 

High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pena- 

sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved eyr- 

tem of music and draw secure itions pezing S00 to $70 per month. For farther 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AG R. L. MYERS & CO., 


101 Marke St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole 
” 12-16 Trinity dve., a , 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teache 
Positions’ Send for cireulars. i ee 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 


Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. 
C. A. SCOTT & ©O., Proprietets 


Des Mornegs, lowa. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 3-A Boncon Strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


“TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 seyisten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Cerrespendence invited. 


EDUCATORS 29% EXCHANGE 


29% of our positions filled are high school places, 26% grammar. 
Send for our large new manual. 101 J TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 

















SSrinchin | te cnn cccuuis asa 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


Boston, Mass, 


WM. F. JARVIS 


Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 











29-A Beacon St. .. . 
cnc 
He vee wd 
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THE 


New Models 10 and 1 | 
Remington 


do more than supply every 
demand ; they anticipate every 
demand of every user of the 
writing machine. 


SOME OF THE NEW FEATURES 


New Single Dog Escapement ; Ls 

New Column Selector (Model 10) ; PENS 

New Built-in Decimal ‘Tabulator ; = 
(Model 11); 

New Two-Color Dial ; 

New Back Space Key ; 

New Variable Line Spacing Lock; 

New Shift Lock ; 

New Paper Feed 


Remington 
Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 





NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 





MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











**Baby’s Best Friend”’ 
and Mamma's greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
—— Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

or your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Aeols m: 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 

has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor lo 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 

Specially prepared for the nursery. Soild only at Stores 




















WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


“ The more I know of your work as a Teacers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you.are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


**T thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 


**l want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that | am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and | am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 


“T have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

** Very truly yours.’’ 


Calls are already commencing to come in for next 


. schoolyear, Send forregistration blank and circular. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 
WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 








The European 


Summer School 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


combining the pleasure of a summer out of 
doors, among new scenes, with congenial 
companions and the value of personal contact 
with scholars in their special fields of study 
and research. 


EUROPE 


from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 
returning in September, all at the cost of a 
summer’s vacation in America, and with 
returns in real information and inspiration 
equal to a year in college. 


DR. WINSHIP WILL BE WITH US 


Let us write you fully of our plans. 





Bureau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 























